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In recent months articles have appeared in the Review on the 
methods adopted in Germany, Austria, and Poland to adapt wages 
to the cost of living during the period of the depreciation of the currency, 
and on the related problem of the readjustment of wages to the use 
of a stable currency in Soviet Russia’. In Hungary difficulties of 
adapting wages to the cost of living have been increased by the absence 
of any official index number which could be used as a basis for calcula- 
tions and by the unwillingness of employers to adopt any specsal 
machinery for collective wage negotiations. Since 1921 three unofficial 
series of index numbers of the cost of living have been compiled. 
They differ considerably in their results, but have been used, either 
singly or in combination, in an increasing number of wage agreements 
im tndustry, commerce, and mining; as a result real wages have 
heen sncreased, though they are still considerably below the pre-war 
average. In agriculture, where the workers still suffered from war 
conditions long after the armistice, an Act of 1923 has set up a system 
of minimum wage committees with power to fix wages in relation 
to local conditions. 


InpustRY, COMMERCE, AND MINING 


FTER the Armistice the situation of the working classes in 

Hungary became rapidly worse. This was all the more 
serious as during the war their situation was already far from 
favourable. The depreciation of the currency and the reduction 
in the supply of necessaries was accompanied by a rise in prices 
with which wages were quite unable to keep pace. From the outset, 
the maintenance during the war of the pre-war relation between 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 643-666 (Ger- 
many); Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 30-47 (Austria) ; No. 3, Sept., pp. 388-410 
(Poland); No. 5, Nov., pp. 800-824 (Soviet Russia). 
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prices and wages was prevented by the War Emergency Order. 
which compelled the workers in munitions and other war under- 
takings to remain at their job and placed them under military 
discipline and martial law ; and some 80 per cent. of the workers 
still in civilian occupations were employed in undertakings of 
these kinds. To some extent the rate of increase of the difference 
between the rise in the cost of living and wages was moderated 
by the so-called appeal committees (Beschwerdekommissionen). 
which were created in 1916 to settle the wage claims of workers 
and employees who had been deprived of all power to act in their 
own behalf; yet even this institution was unable to check the 
ever-increasing difference between rising prices and wages. Towards 
the end of the war, under the pressure of circumstances and in spite 
of all restrictions, the agitation of the workers steadily gained 
ground and succeeded in making the system of standard labour 
agreements (collective agreements) general. Even with these, 
wages, which had fallen far behind, were unable to overtake the 
rise in prices. 

With the outbreak of the Communist Revolution came the 
abolition of these institutions which had to some extent reduced 
the rate of the increase in the difference between the cost of living 
and wages. The workers were no longer forbidden to change their 
job and the work of the appeal committees was therefore at an end. 
In the economic anarchy which spread over the country, the 
employers repudiated the whole system of collective agreements 
after the Revolution. The reasons given for this action were the 
critical situation of industry, together with the unreliability of 
a large proportion of the workers, which it was considered had 
been proved by the Revolution and was therefore severely con- 
demned. While industry suffered heavily during the Revolution, 
its injuries were even greater during the Roumanian occupation. 
Factories were dismantled and the plant carried off with any avail- 
able stock, while the system of communications, which had already 
suffered severely during the war, was almost entirely ruined by 
the removal of the greater part of its rolling stock. The country 
was cut off from all international intercourse. Desperate as the 
economic situation was, it was made even more oppressive by the 
sanguinary excesses of counter-revolutionary reaction. 

Whether or not there was any justification for the right claimed 
by employers to determine conditions of work without consulting 
the workers, one thing at least is certain, that under the circum- 
stances the power to do so was open to them. Unemployment 
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assumed unprecedented proportions. Under cover of apparent 
friendliness towards the idea of trade unionism, everything was 
done to split up the old unions and to induce the workers to form 
other organisations on a national or denominational basis. The 
former unions, exposed to various kinds of intimidation and per- 
secution, were fully occupied in relieving their unemployed mem- 
bers and protecting and strengthening their imperilled structure. 
Under such conditions, when neither the provisions of the law 
nor the trade unions could impose any tangible restrictions on the 
decisions of employers, it was obvious that the extent to which 
wages were adjusted to the rise in the cost of living depended 
solely on the views of the employer. 

The difficulty of the situation was still further increased by 
the fact that no reliable data on the rise in the cost of living were 
available for use in calculating wages, so that even if this rise were 
taken into account in fixing wages, it could only be in a very imper- 
fect way. There were no authorities, no public offices — and there 
still are none — to collect and publish figures of the rise in prices 
as affecting the cost of living of workers and employees. Up to 
1921, even private attempts of this kind were lacking. The initia- 
tive in this case was taken by the Federation of Trade Unions, 
whose secretary, as far back as the middle of 1920, published a 
comparison of the fluctuations in wages and in the prices of the 
more important necessaries since the outbreak of the war!. The 
weighted index numbers of the cost of living of a working-class 
family, compared with the corresponding figures for the base period 
31 July 1914, were first published on 1 February 1921 in Szaks- 
zervezeti Ertesitd, the official journal of the Hungarian Federation 
of Trade Unions. Subsequently the figures were published monthly 
in this journal, and later on at even shorter intervals in Népszava, 
the Social-Democrat daily, and also from time to time in separate 
and very full pamphlets. 

This example was first followed by the daily paper Pester Lloyd, 
which from the economic point of view is primarily the spokesman 
of large-scale industry and commerce. From 1921 onwards it pub- 
lished monthly index numbers of 57 articles of necessity based on 
prices in the middle of July 1914. Also in 1921, Mr. Eugen Dalnoki- 
Kovats, secretary of the National Industrial Association, published 
a careful investigation entitled ‘“‘ The rise in the cost of living since 





1 Bend Gal : Az arak alakulasa a haboru idején (Price fluctuations during the 
war). 
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the beginning of the war ”!, and since then he has published a 
monthly table of weighted index numbers of the cost of living based 
on the consumption of 23 articles of necessity by both a lower 
middle class and an artisan’s family. This table appears in Magyar 
Ipar, the official journal of the National Industrial Association, 
and in Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats’ own excellent economic review, Kéz- 
gazdasagi Figyelé, which is connected with large-scale industry. 

Some idea of the changes in the cost of living, wages, and the 
standard of living of the workers during the war and the two 
following years, to which the accounts hitherto published refer, 
may be obtained from a comparison of the results of Mr. Dalnoki- 
Kovats and Mr. Gal, which are shown in the following tables. 
The problem has been approached by these two authors from rather 
different points of view and by different methods. The results 
therefore do not agree very closely. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, MONEY WAGES, AND REAL 
WAGES 
(Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats’ calculations) 
(Base : 1913 - 1914 = 100) 





Money wage index | Real wage index 





acid 
living | Factory Skilled Skilled 


Factory Skilled 
labour- a. factory 
ers workers 


_| Em- Em- 
factory ployees 


index | labour- 2e 
on arti: workers ployees 





Dec. 1918 397 810 458 282 46 94 53 33 
» 1919 735 946 648 453 30 39 26 19 
1920 2919 | 2703 | 2253 970 63 58 48 21 





























INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, MONEY WAGES, STANDARD 
OF LIVING, AND REAL WAGES 
(Mr. Gal’s calculations) 





Cost-of- | Money wage index ‘inet | Real wage index 
living | (July 1914 = 100) |S*@ndard of living’) (yy 1914 = 100) 
index 


Jul . " ‘ 
Dn, Me Workers® = Workers 2 Ty Workers # Bugis? 








31 July 1914 100 100 100 75 117 100 100 
31 Dec. 1918 579 _— — 64 54 84 47 
31 » = §«61919 2017 — — 30 24 40 21 
31 » 1920 4180 1606 919 30 26 40 22 




















* Money wage expressed as percentage of minimum cost of subsistence. 
4 Average of 96 groups. * Average of 9 groups. 





. “ A megélhetés dragulasa a haboru kitorése ota”, in Kézgazdasagi Szemke, 
1921, pp. 264 ef seq. 
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In Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats’ calculation the cost of living refers to 
a working-class family of four, in which the father is taken as 
equivalent to 3.5 units, the mother to 3, a growing child to 2.5, 
and an infant to | : the whole family to 10 units. Mr. Gal’s figures, 
on the other hand, give the cost of living of a working-class family 
of five : father, mother, and three children of 12, 7, and 14% years 
of age. 

Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats’ calculation for wages of factory workers 
is based only on the 40,000 workers covered by the wage statistics 
of the Union of Iron and Engineering Works. His figures for arti- 
sans refer to a single group of workers, namely, cabinet makers, 
and although their wages can be taken as representing the average, 
only the information obtainable from the association of employers 
carrying on that trade in Budapest has been used. Mr. Gal’s 
figures, on the other hand, were compiled on the basis of 94 groups 
of workers belonging to the most varied branches of industry and 
handicrafts, and including 23 groups of women workers. Further, 
Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats’ standard of comparison is the same for the 
various groups of workers, namely, the pre-war cost of living of 
a working-class family of four. Mr. Gal uses the actual minimum 
cost of subsistence for a family of five, which even before the 
war was not covered by the average wage of industrial workers, 
but was more than covered by the average salary of employees. 

In order to make the two sets of figures more easily comparable, 
an index number of real wages, calculated with 1914 -- 100 as 
base, has been added to Mr. Gal’s table. 

In spite of the unfavourable circumstances already described 
real wages improved slightly between the end of 1919, when the 
standard of living of the workers was at its lowest, and the end of 
1920. This improvement can only be ascribed to the reaction 
of the workers, which took the form of continued and increasingly 
violent wage disputes due to the general inadequacy of the wages 
granted. If there had been a Temple of Janus to industrial peace 
in Hungary, it could not have been closed as a sign of peace for 
a single minute during these times. The disputes of course did 
not always end in favour of the workers, but the very possibility 
that they might happen and the dangers sometimes connected 
with them acted as a warning to employers that in fixing wages 
they must pay more attention than hitherto to the cost of living. 

With industry in this situation there could scarcely be any 
hope of an economic revival. In disinterested political and eco- 
nomic circles there was every desire to find a remedy, and in 1921 
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a proposal originated from them, which at the beginning of 1922 
already gave rise to much discussion. It was suggested that a 
joint industrial association (Arbeitsgemeinschajt) for collaboration 
between employers and workers should be set up, not only to 
improve conditions of work but also to place the whole of industry 
on @ firm foundation. The suggestion (the most eminent advocate 
of which was Count Albert Apponyi) was discussed by the Govern- 
ment, but partly owing to the opposition of the more influential 
groups of employers, partly to the undoubted fact that the polit- 
ical conditions for collaboration between employers and workers 
on an equal footing did not exist, the efforts in its behalf ended 
in failure. Yet they were not without certain advantageous after- 
effects : the very possibility of the formulation of such a scheme 
and the fact that it could be discussed in influential quarters helped 
to moderate the harsh attitude hitherto adopted by employers. 

The employers received an even more emphatic warning in the 
Government Bill on freedom of industrial work, adjustment of 
disputes, arbitration procedure, and economic trade associations, 
introduced in the National Assembly in April 1923. It is true that 
practically nowhere was the Bill welcomed as a happy solution 
of the problems indicated in its title. On the contrary, however 
desirable might have been the regulation of these matters, in parti- 
cular of adjustment procedure, which in turn would have neces- 
sitated corresponding regulation of the legal status of trade as- 
sociations, the Bill was regarded in every quarter as inacceptable 
—-- an eloquent proof of the fact that the political conditions for 
the joint industrial association formerly recommended really did 
not exist. 

The Bill was therefore not discussed in the National Assembly. 
and in view of its unfriendly reception among both employers and 
workers it is hardly likely to become law, at least in its original form. 
In spite of the fact, however, that it was quite unable to fulfil its 
real purpose, it cannot be denied the credit of helping to convert 
the employers, who could hardly be blind to the fact that direct 
negotiation with the workers, or at least a less harsh attitude 
towards their wage demands, was worth some sacrifice, even if 
only because it would render superfluous the dreaded provisions 
of the Bill. 

The most important factor in the improvement of conditions, 
however, was the steady growth of the custom of taking the cost- 
of-living index numbers into account in fixing wages. Once the 
idea of the joint industrial association, which from the first the 
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workers had met with some scepticism, was definitely dropped, 
their demands became more insistent for the regular official com- 
pilation of cost-of-living index numbers and the adaptation of wages 
to these numbers. The demand for legislation to secure this was 
first put forward in 1922, at which date an agreement on the 
question had already been reached in one or two branches of 
industry *. 

These demands of the workers gave rise to a vigorous exchange 
of opinions. They were discussed in scientific associations, the 
press, the National Assembly*. The dangers of a rigid application 
of cost-of-living index numbers to wages were pointed out, not 
only by employers, but also by unprejudiced economists. The 
employers maintained that if a series of index numbers could be 
calculated showing the capacity of industry, a combination of the 
two series might perhaps be used for fixing wages. Attention 
was drawn to the results of the proposed procedure ; the further 
rise in prices which would certainly follow, the depreciation of 
the currency, and the increased inflation ; and it was pointed out 
that the worker himself would forfeit the expected advantages, 
precisely on acccunt of these results. This very controversy, 
however, brought out more clearly the idea that though the strict 
application of the cost-of-living index number to wages might be 
dangerous, yet its use in fixing wages was indispensable. This was 
not only because the existence of the worker must ultimately be 
secured, but also because a suitable use of index numbers would 
simplify and facilitate the wage negotiations which, owing to the 
rapid rise in prices, recurred at shorter and shorter intervals and 
proved more and more difficult. The only way to reduce the 
number of violent disturbances was to have recourse to these 
indexes, and nothing else could check the wage anarchy which was 
displayed not only in the mutual relations of different branches 
of industry, but also between different undertakings in one and 
the same industry. Typical figures were produced in support of 
the use of cost-of-living index numbers, more especially from the 
latter point of view. It was shown, for instance, that of two 
employers’ associations for the same industry, which therefore 


' Since the end of 1921 in the printing, bookbinding, and lithographic trades 
on the basis of the Pester Lloyd index numbers ; since the beginning of 1922 in the 
boot and shoe trade on the basis of the average of Dalnoki-Kovats’ and Gal's 
index numbers. 

* Very instructive lectures and debates were held on this question, and earlier 
on that of the joint industrial association, by the Scientific Economic Association. 
Cf. Kézgazdaasagi Szemle (the monthly journal of the Association), 1922, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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included employers employing precisely similar workers, the one 
which had adopted the cost-of-living index number paid wages 
40 per cent. below those paid by the other which had rejected it. 

This clearing up of ideas has done much towards realising the 
aim of adapting wages to the rise in prices wherever possible. 
Although the use made of cost-of-living index numbers in fixing 
wages by no means fulfilled the more far-reaching demand of the 
workers for the close adjustment of wages to the index numbers, 
it may at least be taken for granted that even the workers did not 
contemplate that their demand would be literally carried out. 
The correctness of this assumption is indicated by the demands 
formulated by the Federation of Trade Unions, which were laid 
before the Government in August 1923, when prices were again 
soaring in consequence of the recent rapid depreciation of the crown. 
This time the workers demanded not only the compulsory intro- 
duction of the index system and with it the determination of the 
minimum cost of subsistence, but also the appointment of dispute 
adjustment committees, which clearly proves that they were them- 
selves aware of the fact that other factors besides the index num- 
bers of the cost of living ought to be taken into account in fixing 
wages. 

On this occasion too the Government rejected the demand 
for the compulsory introduction of the index system, nor did it 
take any action for the regular official determination of the rise 
in prices or of the cost of living. It merely obtained authority 
by the Emergency Powers Act! to issue Orders governing the pro- 
cedure for the adjustment of disputes ; such an Order*® was in fact 
issued, although not in a form to the liking of those concerned. 
Since then several labour disputes have been settled. Very little 
use was made, however, of the procedure authorised by the Order 
for preventing the extension of disputes and for facilitating con- 
ciliation. 

Although the workers in their struggle for the adaptation of 
wages to the rise in prices could gain nothing more in official quar- 
ters, there has meanwhile been a certain improvement in conditions, 
for owing to the greater clearness of ideas on the subject and also 
to the tenacious struggles of the workers, considerable progress 
has been made in taking the rise in prices into account in fixing 
wages. When the workers first agitated for the procedure the 





* Act No. XXXII of 1923, section 21, paragraph 2. 
* Dated 3 Sept. 1923 (No. 6405/1923 M.E.). 
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opposition of the employers to this method of fixing wages was still 
so strong that the few existing wage agreements based on cost-of- 
living index numbers were cancelled by them, as a result of the 
pressure brought to bear by the employers’ federation which had 
been formed during the interval. In 1923, however, this type of 
agreement was again introduced, and to-day it is already fairly 
widespread, though not so much in large-scale industry as in handi- 
crafts. In the absence of an official compilation of price index 
numbers, and of a joint industrial association which could calculate 
them, one of the three private figures described above, or an aver- 
age of two or three of them, is usually taken as a basis in the 
agreements in question '. 

This type of agreement is much rarer in large-scale industry. 
Even here, however, the fact of the rise in prices cannot be ignored. 
and must be taken into account, although with reserve and always 
with reference to what the industry can afford. The majority 
of large-scale manufacturers still hold firmly to the principle of 
not entering into collective agreements, and of reserving to them- 
selves the right of fixing wages. This does not at all mean that 
all intercourse between the two sets of trade organisations has in 
general been broken off. What usually happens — as for instance 
in the iron, engineering, textile, and chemical industries —- is that 
when the secretary of the trade union concerned submits a state- 
ment on wages to the employers’ organisation concerned, the latter 
communicates its decision not to the union, but to the secretary : 
many even expect the secretary to enquire for the result. While 
there are branches of large-scale industry in which mutual re- 
lations are more favourable and intercourse more direct — for in- 
stance, the wood industry and mining, in which the representatives 
of employers and workers conclude collective agreements after 
joint negotiation — even to-day there are others which refuse to 
consider representations by the trade union or its secretary, and 
notify the workers who have made representations in a particular 
undertaking of the decisions taken without consulting them, merely 
by posting up a notice in the undertaking. When fixing wages 





* Gal’s index is used for goldsmiths, plasterers, carpenters, stonemasons, 
bricklayers, small hatters, glovers, transport workers ; the Pester Lloyd index for 
printers, lithographers, bookbinders, sculptors, workers in hat factories; the aver- 
age of Gal’s and Dalnoki-Kovats’ indexes for shoe-makers, plumbers, upholsterers, 
tailors, bakers, house painters, cabinetmakers, lacquer workers, wallpaper makers ; 
the average of the Gal and Pester Lloyd indexes in the building industry for 
plasterers ; the average of all three for bag makers, saddlers, harness makers. 
fancy leather workers, furriers, capmakers, silveramiths. 
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industries which belong to the employers’ federation must also 
take into account the decisions of the federation, as these decisions 
are authoritative when any improvement in wages is to be granted. 
At the same time it should be noted that the federation has also 
examined the relation between the rise in prices and wages with 
great thoroughness, eloquent proof of which is given in the ex- 
cellent articles by its director, Dr. Viktor Alapy, published in Kéz- 
gazdasagi Figyelé, Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats’ economic review to which 
reference has already been made. , 

The procedure prescribed for the adaptation of wages to the 
cost of living varies in different agreements. As a rule, the wage 
paid at the date of the agreement is taken as a basis. The adjust- 
ment to the rise in prices is effected either by taking this wage as 
a basic wage, and fixing the supplement corresponding to the rise 
in prices as a percentage of this invariable basic wage, or — the 
more usual system — by calculating the supplementary wage not 
on the first basic wage, but on the full wage as last fixed, so that 
the last wage fixed always serves as the hasic wage for the next 
determination. But there are other variations. In the building 
industry, for instance, the basic wage was first fixed and then 
increased or reduced according to the rise or fall in the figure 
showing by how many times prices had risen since 1914. Further, 
the individual agreements vary in their provisions as to the 
revision period or interval at which wages are to be adjusted to 
the cost of living. 

The stability of the currency which followed the recent recon- 
struction lvan led in August 1924 to a stabilisation of the cost of 
living. This must not be taken to mean that if, as is to be hoped, 
the value of the currency remains stable, there will be no further 
rise in the cost of living. Rents, for instance, are still restricted 
by law, the increase from quarter to quarter being fixed in advance 
until 1925, when they will again become free from official control. 
Apart from the fluctuations in the value of the currency which are 
still possible, the cost of living may be influenced, to an extent 
which cannot yet be determined, by commercial developments, 
the economic depressions which are still increasing in severity, and 
even the probable rise in wages. All this is distinct from the ques- 
tion of when and how the workers’ standard of living can be brought 
up to at least its pre-war level ; for here too there is much ground 
to be made up. 

Detailed data on this subject are not yet available beyond 
31 December 1923, but these may serve to indicate what had 
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happened until that date’. According to the data published by 
Dr. Alapy?, the cost of living as calculated by Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats 
was 5,023 times the average level of prices in 1913-1914. In the 
fourteen branches of industry covered by his investigation, the 
average hourly earnings at the end of 1923 of various categories 
of workers, and of the workers in each branch of industry, expressed 
as a multiple of the average earnings of the same group in the first 
half of 1914. were as follows: 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS ON 31 DEC. 1923 AS MULTIPLE OF 


RATES IN 1914 (FIRST HALF) 


(Dr. Alapy’s investigation) 





™ Average hourly earnings 
Troup or tndustry (Base : First half of 1914 = 1) 





Category of workers : 
Apprentices 3,888.1 
Skilled workers 4,062.7 
Young workers 4,136.7 
Semi-skilled workers 4,423.0 
Women workers 4,672.5 
Unskilled workers 4,750.0 


industry : 
Tron and engineering 3,200.0 
Bookbinding 3,337.8 
Printing 3,468.8 
Industrial photography 3,689.0 
Lithography 3,736.7 
Bricks 3,738.3 
Leather 4,029.6 
Wood 4,227.7 
Textiles 4,362.0 
Bakery 4,381.1 
Chemicals 4,720.6 
Flour milling 5,510.9 
Building 5,531.1 
Mining 7,783.3 











According to Mr. Gal, prices at the end of September 1924 wore 19,468.4 times 
the pre-war level, or if rent is left out of account, 24,096.4 times. According to 
Mr. Dalnoki-Kovats they were 16,311.5 times in the middle of September, or 
20,273 times without rent, the Pester Lloyd figures for that date being 17,488 
times with and 21,094 times without rent. On the other hand, average wages 
at tho end of September were only 13,691.3 times the pre-war level according to 
Mr. Gal, or 46.3 per cont. below the minimum cost of subsistence of a working- 
elass family of 5 persons. 


* Kézgazdasagi Figyeli, 1024, Nos. 6 and 7. 
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The following table shows the real value of hourly earnings on 
31 December 1923 as a percentage of the real value of the earnings 
of the same group before the war and on 31 December 1922 (taking 
into account the purchasing power of money at these various dates). 


INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL HOURLY EARNINGS ON 31 DEC. 1923 
(Dr. Alapy’s investigation) 





Index of average real hourly earnings 





Group or industry Base: First half of | Base: 31 Dec. 1922 
1914 = 100 = 100 





Category of workers : 
Apprentices 
Skilled workers 
Young workers 
Semi-skilled workers 
Women workers 
Unskilled workers 


Industry : 
Iron and engineering 
Bookbinding 
Printing 
Industrial photography 
Lithography 
Bricks 
Leather 
Wood 
Textiles 
Bakery 
Chemicals 
Flour milling 
Building 
Mining 

















On the basis of his investigations covering these fourteen indus- 
tries, Dr. Alapy now maintains that by 31 December 1923 the 
average standard of living of the workers as a whole had already 
reached 86.6 per cent. of the pre-war level. 

The following index numbers have been taken or derived from 
Mr. Gal’s statistics : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF SUBSISTENCE, WAGES, AND STANDARD OF 
LIVING, 31 DEC. 1922 anp 1923 


(Based on Mr. Gal’s statistics) 





Index of minimum cost |Index of money 
of subsistence wages 
(31 July 1914 == 100)* |(31 July 1914—100) 


Index of real wages 


Standard of living* (31 July 1914= 100) 


Work- | Em- Single | work. Ruployees*| Mua- 
er’s |ployee’s| em- a > | (with |ployees* 
family | family | ployee} ‘ family) | (single) 





Workers| ™- Single Work-| Em- 


ployee’s|} em- : ‘ 
family family | ployee ers ployees 











100 100 100 100 100 P ; 2 100 
27883) 19666) 31723) 77871) 11126 


574017|447560/585439) 355863) 201889 












































» According to Mr. Gal’s calculation the weekly minimum budget for a worker's family on $1 July 1914 
was 42.88 kronen, the monthly budget for an employce’s family, was 280.62 kronen, and for a single employee 
120.68 kronen. 

* The difference in the standard of living of the worker’s family, shown in this table as 76 per cent. of the 
sinimum budget and in the table on page 156 as 75 per cent., should be ascribed to the fact that the number 
igroups of workers was not the same in the two cases. 

* Average of 116 groups. * Average of 9 groups. 5 Money wages expressed as percentage of mininua 

st of subsistence. 


The difference between the results of these two calculations is 
fairly large and should be attributed to the different principles 
on which they were based. With all respect for the good faith 
of the scientists in question it should not be forgotten that they 
represent one-sided and mutually opposed social interests. In 
the absence of official statistics and data on which to base completely 
disinterested calculations, these figures can therefore only be used 
to give a general idea of the situation. 


AGRICULTURE 


The depreciation of agricultural workers’ wages as compared 
with the cost of living can also be traced back to the war period. 
In view of the importance of carrying on agricultural work with as 
little interference as possible during this period and of the shortage 
of agricultural labour caused by the mobilisation, the munitions 
Acts contained provisions under which the local authorities could 
use the powers granted them by the government to oblige anyone, 
irrespective of sex or age, to carry out the necessary work in person. 
These powers were given to the authorities every year from 1915 
onwards, together with others intended to ensure the carrying on 
of agricultural work. But it was made a condition that in so far 
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as this compulsory work was paid for in cash, the payment in 1915 
should be at least 20 per cent. (later on 60 per cent.) higher than 
the money wages paid in the district to the same workers in 1914. 
In this way agricultural work could be carried out by forced labour, 
so that the wages proviso was really equivalent to fixing a maximum 
for agricultural money wages ; as a matter of fact, during the war 
they generally fluctuated about this level. The maximum so 
fixed did not at all correspond to the rise in prices, but agricultural 
workers were rather better off because some of the work in question, 
and more particularly reaping, was usually paid for in kind. Since 
farm servants were also paid partly in kind, the position of agricul- 
tural workers was comparatively more tolerable than that of 
other workers. 

During the short existence of the People’s Republic which fol- 
lowed the armistice, the government tried to prevent the dis- 
agreements and friction connected with agricultural labour by set- 
ting up agricultural dispute adjustment and wages committees’. 
These committees were to be set up on the demand of the parties 
concerned, or, if considered necessary, by the competent Govern- 
ment Commissioner for the municipality (Munizipium) concerned. 
They were to consist of equal numbers of agricultural employers 
and workers, who would themselves elect a chairman ; if the com- 
mittee failed to agree on a chairman, he was to be appointed by 
the Government Commissioner. Besides settling any disputes aris- 
ing out of working conditions which were brought before them, 
the committees were to fix uniform agricultural wage rates for 
the whole municipality, or separate rates varying with local con- 
ditions for each district, or if necessary for each commune, of the 
municipality. 

After the fall of the Communist government which followed 
the People’s Republic, one of the first measures of the government 
which seized the power was to restore the provisions introduced 
during the war to ensure the carrying on of agricultural work, but 
with the modification that money wages were to be fixed ‘by the 
local authorities with due consideration for current agricultural 
conditions’. 

Early in 1921 new regulations were issued, but relating only 
to the work to be done in that year. According to the Order of 





1 Order of 27 January 1919. 
* Order of 8 November 1919 (No. 5825/1919 M.E.). 
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24 February 1921}, the determination of agricultural wages was 
in principle to be the subject of free agreement. The chief official 
of the municipality, however, was empowered, if he considered it 
necessary in order to ensure the punctual completion of agricul- 
tural operations (not, that is, in order to ensure suitable wages), 
to regulate the wages to be paid according to the kind of work and 
the season, after hearing the opinions of three employers and work- 
ers chosen by himself and of the government agricultural inspector ; 
the workers were then forbidden by law to claim, and the employers 
to pay, more than the wage so determined, under heavy penalties. 

Finally, Act No. X XV of 1923? on the prevention of the unjusti- 
fiable exploitation of the labour of agricultural workers was passed 
in order to remedy the many disturbances and the distress which 
arose out of post-war conditions and the Orders referred to above. 
The provisions of this Act, which declare certain agreements with 
agricultural workers to be null and void, may be considered as 
indicative of the precarious position of agricultural workers. Under 
one of these provisions any contractual agreement requiring a 
worker to perform work or render service without adequate special 
remuneration or a specified equivalent return, is to be null and void, 
and if the worker has already performed work in virtue of the can- 
celled agreement, he may claim the corresponding wage. It is 
also provided that any agreement is null and void under which a 
worker who is bound by contract for a long term recognises the 
right of the employer to dismiss him temporarily in case of tem- 
porary shortage of work without suitable compensation, except 
in the case of a natural calamity which causes suspension of work. 
If the worker suffers loss in consequence of an unjustifiable dismissal. 
he may claim compensation. 

The remaining provisions of the Act relate to the conditions 
for the appointment of committees to determine the minimum 
wages of agricultural workers (thus excluding farm servants), the 
composition of these committees, and their procedure. The Minis- 
ter of Agriculture may issue orders setting up a committee in any 
individual district or commune on the demand of any person if 
the daily wages in money or in kind paid to agricultural workers 
in the district or commune are so low — with due consideration 
for seasonal changes in wages and for agricultural conditions — 





* No. 1420/1921 M.E. Inrernationat Lasour Orrice : Legislative Sertes, 
1921 (Part I), Hung. 1. 


* Legislative Series, 1923, Hung. 3. 
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that they constitute an excessive and unjustifiable exploitation 
of the worker and his family, and are therefore not sufficient for 
their maintenance. 

Each committee consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman, four 
ordinary members, and four substitute members. Half the mem- 
bers are elected by the workers’ group and half by the employers’ 
group in the local district or municipal agricultural committee’. 
The committee elects its own chairman and vice-chairman from 
among five persons nominated for the purpose by the competent 
chamber of agriculture; if no candidate receives an absolute major- 
ity of votes, the chairman is appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. The competent agricultural inspector is ex officio a member 
of the committee, but is not entitled to vote. The committee’s 
decisions are taken in camera. Any member may protest against 
a decision to the Minister of Agriculture within eight days. An 
employer who, after publication of the minimum wage as finally 
fixed, engages a worker at a lower wage or pays him a lower wage, 
is liable to a fine of not more than 12,000 crowns, and the worker 
may claim the difference between the fixed minimum wage and 
the wage actually paid within ninety days of the end of the work. 
The validity of the Act was at first limited to 1923 and 1924, but it 
will probably have to be prolonged before the expiry of this period?®. 

With respect to the work of the committees, up to 20 August 
1924, 30 committees (the number prescribed by law is close on 250) 
had fixed minimum wages for 393 communes, and arrangements 
were in progress for 142 other communes. To judge from the 
minimum wages already fixed — so far mostly in terms of wheat 
— there is considerable variation from district to district. For 
July, and in some cases also for August, when agricultural work 
is best paid, for instance, the wages fixed by the committees vary 
from 6 to 15 kg. of wheat a day for men (without board) ; in a few 
cases they are even higher, in two communes reaching as much as 
28 kg. of wheat. Work during the winter months is paid at much 
lower rates. Men’s wages for December, for instance, are not more 
than 3 to 10 kg., the rates of 12 kg. for one district of thirteen com- 
munes and 18 kg. for another of eleven communes being quite 
exceptional. The daily wages of women and children are corre- 
spondingly lower, usually about 60 and 30 per cent. respectively 
of a man’s daily wage. 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, p. 669. 
2 Since this article was written the validity of the Act has been prolonged 
through 1925 by the Order of 21 Nov. 1924 (No. 7909/1924 M.E.). 
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The German Works Councils Act of 19201 has now been in 
operation for a sufficiently long period to justify an attempt to sum 
up the experience, acquired. This experience may be divided into 
two classes : first, the purely legal aspects and effects of the Act, 
and, secondly, the economic reactions of this legislative experiment. 
In connection with the first of these points it is becoming increasingly 
evident that an analysis of the legal nature of the works councils 
has a very special interest. This will be dealt with first, while in 
the second part of the article the economic position of the councils 
will be considered in the light of experience. 


LTHOUGH the term most generally used in the following 
*™ article is ‘‘ works council ’’ (Betriebsrat), this is merely for 
the sake of brevity and clearness. The main point actually to be 
considered is the legal character of the statutory bodies repre- 
senting the workers in German undertakings. The works council 
itself is only one form of these. In addition there are quite a 
number of bodies which may be briefly described before their 
nature is more fully discussed. 


TyPEs OF WORKERS’ REPRESENTATIVE BopiEs 


The German Works Councils Act of 1920 uses the generic term 
‘*workers’ representative bodies’ (Betriebsvertretung) to cover the 
various bodies recognised under the Act as the statutory represen- 
tatives of the workers. They represent the lowest stage in the 
system of economic councils (not to be confused with the entirely 
different Russian system of political councils) outlined in Article 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1920, Ger. 1-2. For an 
analysis of the Act cf. International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 2, Feb. 1921, 
pp. 25-37: ‘The German Works Councils Act and its Significance’’, by Eduard 
BernsTeEIn. See also Works Councils in Germany, by M. Bertruetor (Studies 
and Reports, Series B, No. 13; Geneva, International Labour Office, 1924). 
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165 of the German Constitution. The individual undertaking is 
there treated as the germ or nucleus, though complications already 
arise in the composite undertakings which are so prominent a 
feature in the large-scale organisation of modern industry ; this 
is touched on below. 

Workers’ representative bodies are established in a single 
isolated undertaking only if it is sufficiently large to be regarded 
as anything more than a small workshop. Above this minimum 
limit the Act provides for two grades of representation. First, in 
small undertakings the statutory representation of the workers is 
provided by either one or two works stewards (Beiriebsobleute). 
The second grade, in medium-sized and large undertakings, is 
represented by a works council consisting of a number of' persons 
in proportion to the number employed in the establishment. 

Within the council those of its members who are wage-earners 
are grouped together, with additional members if necessary, to 
form a council of wage-earners (Arbeiterrat), while those members 
who are salaried employees similarly, with additional members. 
form a council of salaried employees (Angestelltenrat). Fundamen- 
tally, therefore, the works council represents the common interests 
of the whole staff of the undertaking, while the councils of wage- 
earners and of salaried employees represent the special interests 
of wage-earners and salaried employees respectively. 

In a composite undertaking, especially if the individual works 
owned by the same employer are geographically near each other, 
a joint works council (Gesamtbetriebsrat) may in certain circum- 
stances be formed to represent the common interests of all workers 
throughout the composite undertaking. The councils for each 
of the constituent works, however, continue to exist and deal with 
matters affecting their own works. An exceptional type is the 
common works council (gemeinsamer Betriebsrat), which under 
certain conditions may be elected in a composite undertaking 
instead of a joint council. In this case the individual works councils 
are eliminated. 

In certain special circumstances a representative body set up 
by collective agreement (tarifliche Betriebsvertretung) may take 
the place of the statutory workers’ representative body and dis- 
charge the same functions. 

The common characteristic of all these bodies is that their 
function is to protect the interests of the workers. This is an 
essential feature in their legal nature or composition. It shows 
that, whatever the particular body may be, they are all in essentials 
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the same phenomenon in public law, though appearing under 
different guises. 

With this explanation, the term used subsequently in this 
article will be simply ‘ works council ’’, as typical of the various 
types of workers’ representative bodies, which do not require 
separate consideration. 


LEGAL NATURE OF THE WoRKS CoUNCIL 


In addition to its interesting theoretical aspect, this question 
is of far-reaching practical significance. The present writer has 
previously pointed out? that there is a network of important prob- 
lems latent in it, and drew attention to the necessity of determining 
whether the works council is or is not a person at law. The answer 
given to thisquestion would havean important bearing, for example, 
on questions of liability and of property in books, ete., belonging 
to the works council. In practice this has become a weighty 
problem around which some of the chief disputes have centred. In 
the long run it reduces itself to the question whether the works 
council is or is not in itself a distinct legal person. 

Before examining this question it is desirable to give a brief 
account of the rules of German law on the nature of a legal person. 
The essential characteristic of a legal person is that in its own right 
it possesses independent rights and duties. This character can 
be acquired in many different ways. An artificial person in private 
law, in the form of an association at law (rechtsfihiger Verein), 
may be created either by entry in the register of associations, 
or by the conferring by public law of legal personality. Another 
form, of no Jess importance, is the legal person which originates 
in public law and at the same time becomes an independent person 
in private law. There are no binding and definite rules for deter- 
mining under what conditions a body is a person in public law. 
Only in specific cases can it be determined in the light of all the 





1 The divisions of German and English jurisprudence being somewhat differ- 
ent, the following explanation may be of use. 

Public law (éjfentliches Recht) is the body of law governing the relations between 
the state and the subject, in contradistinction to private law (Privatrecht), which 
governs the relations between individuals as such. Rights and duties under public 
law must be respected and enforced by the state ; those under private law may, 
at their option, be enforced by the action of individuals in accordance with the law. 
Public law includes constitutional law, criminal law, the law of civil and criminal 
procedure, and ecclesiastical law ; private law is roughly equivalent to English 
civil law. 


* H. Derson : Kommentar zum Betriebsrdtegesetz. Mannheim, Bensheimer, 1920. 
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circumstances whether the body in question as such has rights 
and duties of itsown. The antithesis of such a body is the associ- 
ation’ under civil law (biirgerliches Recht), which is only a contract 
association with joint tenure (Gemeinschaft zur gesamten Hand). 
The individuals composing it have, it is true, certain common 
rights, but these are in essence only the sum of their individual 
rights, and never independent rights of a new legal entity distinct 
from the individuals composing it. 

These rules must be adopted as the criterion for determining 
the legal character of the statutory works council. The latter can 
only be admitted as a distinct legal person if it can be proved, 
from any or all of the legislative provisions on the subject, to have 
independent rights and duties. In considering this matter it is 
desirable to draw a sharp distinction between the position in 
private law and that in public law. 


Private Law 


There can be no doubt that in private law the works council 
is endowed with no independent rights and duties. If this were not 
so, some recognisable expression of the fact would be given in the 
Act, but there is no indication of this. The Works Councils Act 
is an enactment of public law only ; although it has some reactions 
in private law — for example, the right to protest against dismissals 
— it gives the works council no independent rights and duties in 
private law. Even the right exercised by the works council in 
the course of the procedure of protest, which under the Conciliation 
Order of 30 October 1923? has developed into a right to plead 
in labour courts, is merely a right of public procedure. Moreover, 
as is shown below, it is not an inherent right of the works council 
itself, but merely an action on behalf of the workers whom the 
works council represents °. 

The conclusion arrived at above has certain important practical 
consequences, notably in connection with civil liability and property 
rights. 

As regards liability, if the works council were a legal person 





' Gesellschaft, the ‘ societas *’ of Roman law. 

* Legislative Series, 1923, Ger. 6. 

* It has only occasionally been claimed that the works council is a person in 
private law, e.g. by FREIsLER (Betriebsorganisation, Betriebsvertretung, Betriebs- 
versammlung, Betriebsbelegschajt; Jena, Fischer, 1922). His evidence, however, 
is not conelusive. 
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with its own rights and duties, section 31 of the Civil Code would 
then apply, i.e. the council would be liable for injury caused to 
another person through an act committed in the discharge of 
his proper functions by one of the council’s duly appointed repre- 
sentatives and rendering the offender liable for damages. This 
provision originally applied only to associations at law, but the 
practice of the Federal Court has extended its application to other 
legal persons, notably commercial companies. It would therefore 
inevitably apply also to works councils if they were admitted to 
be legal persons. As has been shown above, however, they are 
not legal persons and are therefore not liable in this respect. 

If members of a works council, therefore, commit breach of 
contract or tort, only the ordinary provisions on the liability of 
individuals apply. Thus the works council as a whole is in no case 
liable for any breach of contract or tort committed by one of 
its members. Only the offender himself is involved and may be 
liable for either breach of contract or tort. Contract liabilities 
may arise, for example, where the individual in question makes a 
contract of purchase with some firm for office requisites, or, as 
frequently occurs in practice, where the chairman of the works 
council hires a room for a works meeting and the question arises 
who is responsible for payment of the hire. Members of the works 
councils who took no part in the contract are exempt from any 
liability. At the most they might be liable if the person making 
the contract acted on their instructions with power of attorney. 

A tort might arise under section 826 of the Civil Code if a mem- 
ber of a works council deliberately injures another person in a 
manner constituting an offence against public order or morals (die 
guten Sitten). If other members of the council are accessory 
to the act they are jointly and severally liable. On the other hand, 
any member who votes against the relevant decision of the works 
council but is defeated is exempt from liability. A case in practice 
where liability has in principle been admitted, although it is 
frequently impossible to produce evidence of injury or of causal 
connection, is that in which the works council by threatening a 
strike compels the employer against his will to dismiss a foreman 
disliked by the works council. 

Questions of property are also cleared up by the conclusion 
arrived at above. As works councils, or in general the workers’ 
repreesntative bodies, are not persons in private law, they can have 
no rights of property or possession ; only their members as individ- 
uals can have certain such rights. If, for example, the works 
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council buys books out of its own funds, the books are owned by 
the individual members of the works council as co-proprietors, each 
of a section of the property. Joint ownership (Gesamthandseigen - 
tum) cannot be admitted, although in the development of German 
jurisprudence the legal formula of joint tenure (gesamte Hand) has 
often been used in connection with common action of this kind’. 
There are, it must be admitted, certain dangers involved here. 
For example, goods may be purchased with money presented to 
the works council by a third party for the formation of a works 
council library. In such a case, if a member of the council has 
creditors who have established a valid claim against him, his ideal 
share in the goods would be liable to distraint under the ordinary 
rules. Nevertheless, this consequence cannot be avoided. Kaskel? 
is of a different opinion, holding that the employer is the proprietor 
in every case. This would not meet with the approval of those 
concerned, at any rate if the position were as described above. 
It is conceivable, however, that in exceptional cases they might go 
so far as to wish to transfer the property rights to the owner of 
the works. 


Public Law 


While in private law, as shown above, the works council can 
in no respect be regarded as a legal person, the position in public 
law is distinctly different. The fundamental point here is the 
powers of the works council as defined in section 1 and sections 60 
et seg. of the Works Councils Act. These definitions show that 
the works council is an entity in public law, in the sense that it 
is to “‘ protect the common economic interests of employee ... in 
relation to their employers and to support employers in effectively 
carrying on their businesses ’’. The history of the Works Councils 
Act, taken together with that of Article 165 of the German Con- 
stitution, shows that the works councils are to be regarded as 
statutory bodies representing the interests of the workers. It 
follows, therefore, that the rights and duties of the works council 
are not its own rights accruing to it as a works council, i.e. as a 
distinct person in public law, but the rights of the body of workers 
which it represents. They are, however, undoubtedly independent 





' See, for example, GierRKe’s standard works on Genossenschaftsrecht und 
(enossenschaftstheorie. 


2 Neue Zeitachrift fiir Arbeitsrecht, 1923, col. 11. 
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rights in public law, which are epitomised in the general conception 
of the so-called right of co-operation. The body of workers repre- 
sented by the council has thus a partial right to act in public law ; 
it has the character of an incomplete person (T'eilperson) '. 

This incomplete person, however, exists solely in public law, 
and has no powers or duties in private law ; this applies especially 
to the questions of liability and property discussed above. The 
body of workers as such has no liabilities and cannot hold property. 
Only individuals among the workers could be liable for tort under 
section 826 of the Civil Code, or for a contractual obligation ineurred 
by them personally. The works council is not the representative 
of the workers as a body in private law, but is in public law the 
agent of the workers as a body considered as an incomplete person 
at public law. 

This conclusion has a significant bearing on the nature of legal 
instruments in the execution of which the works council takes an 
active part, ie. rules of employment, service regulations, and in 
general works agreements (Betriebsvereinbarungen), to use the 
generic term adopted by the Order of 30 October 1923. Such 
agreements are collective contracts between an employer on the 
one hand and his employees or certain of his employees on the other, 
the latter being legally represented by the works council as a 
statutory body. The works council itself is not a party to the 
contract, as even in public law it is not a person, but it appears 
only as the agent of the workers. The only parties to the works 
agreement are the parties to the contract of employment (Arbests- 
verfassung), i.e. the employer on the one side and the workers on 
the other. 

This definition of the parties indicates a fundamental difference 
between the works agreement and the collective agreement (Tari/- 
verlrag), which may be briefly noted here. The parties to the 
collective agreement are on the one side an employer or one or 
more employers’ associations, and on the other one or more trade 
unions. A works council can never conclude a collective agreement, 
as it has not the legal power to do so (Tars//dhigkett). Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the difference in the parties there is still a link 
between the collective agreement and the works agreement, in so 
far as both lay down objective legal standards. the collective 
agreement representing mandatory (bindendes) law and the works 





' Of. KaSKEt in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Arbeitsrecht, 1921, col, 11 ; and Derscu : 
Kommentar zur Schlichtungsordnung (Mannheim, Bensheimer). 
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agreement directory (dispossistves) law. At any rate this theory has 
in the course of time been generally adopted in the literature on the 
subject. 

This provides a further argument in support of the statement 
that the works council isan agent of the workers — not in itself a 
distinct person, but in public law the representative of the workers 
who as a body constitute an incomplete person in public law. 
If the works council were itself a legal person distinct from the 
workers, it could hardly lay down objective legal standards for 
the workers by works agreements. 


The Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923 conferred on the 
works council itself the right to bring an action in the labour 
courts. This, however, constitutes no argument against the doc- 
trine advanced above that the works council is not a distinct legal 
person. Its power to bring an action only means that it can appear 
for and on behalf of the workers when the labour courts are hearing 
cases of contested dismissals, etc. Without this specific enactment 
(the Order of 30 October 1923) it would not have this right. 

Thus it will be realised, in the light of the preceding discussion, 


that the question of the legal nature of the works council is the 
keystone of a great many important practical problems. 


Economic SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WorkKsS CoUNCIL 


It is extraordinarily difficult to form a clear conception of the 
economic effects of the Works Councils Act, as no complete statis- 
tical information on the subject is available, but some idea of 
these effects can nevertheless be gained. Three classes of economic 
effects may be distinguished: (1) those directly affecting the 
business operations of commercial companies ; (2) those connected 
with the trade unions ; (3) effects appearing within the under- 
taking on the relation of the individual worker to his employer as 
regards the determination of individual conditions of employment. 


Effects in Commercial Companies 


Here the law! intervenes with its provisions on the appointment 
of members of works councils to control boards (Aufsichtsrate). 





1 Act respecting the appointment of members of works councils to the contro! 
board, dated 15 February 1922. Legislative Series, 1922, Ger. 1. 
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Under these provisions one or two members of the works council 
are appointed to the statutory control board of a joint stock com- 
pany, a limited partnership with share capital (Kommanditgesell- 
schaft auf Aktien), a registered co-operative society, a mutual insur- 
ance association, or a company established under the mining laws, 
and also to the control board of a limited liability company when 
one is established (it being optional in this case). The works 
councillors sit as full members of the control board and vote at 
meetings of the board like other members. They thus obtain an 
insight into the inner workings of such companies and in particular 
into the business amalgamation and concentration of modern 
times. More than this, they are given an active interest in the 
legal and economic fortunes of the business. 

In practice, however, this does not as yet seem to have been 
of much importance. It is frequently stated that the representa- 
tives appointed to the control board have not shown themselves 
equal to the very responsible functions thus entrusted to them. 
Many attempts have been made, it is true, to educate works coun- 
cillors in the theoretical and practical aspects of labour law and 
business economics by classes, especially at people’s colleges (Volks- 
hochschulen) and in special courses for works councillors. There 
is no doubt that good results have frequently been achieved. 
Nevertheless, in view of the peculiarly difficult position in control 
boards, there appears to be general concurrence of opinion that 
in many cases the works councillors do not fully understand their 
functions in this respect. Moreover, on the purely legal side it 
is possible very considerably to restrict the influence of the works 
councillors on the control board. Separate committees are set 
up for special business, such as questions of staff or establishment, 
as was done before the adoption of the Act of 15 February 1922, 
and the works councillors certainly do not necessarily sit on all 
these committees. It is unnecessary here to discuss the assertion 
sometimes made that the works councillors are not infrequently 
partially excluded from the conduct of business in an indirect 
manner by a previous understanding among the other members 
of the control board. 


Relations with the Trade Unions 


In the early stages the trade unions feared that the statutory 
works councils would compete with the voluntary industrial associ- 
ations to such an extent that the latter might be overshadowed. 
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It cannot be denied that there might have been a danger of this if 
the trade unions themselves had not taken over the works councils 
movement. At first there was a tendency among the works coun- 
cils, in order to gain strength and cohesion, to form associations 
among themselves independently of the trade unions. At the 
same time syndicalist tendencies appeared in the works councils 
in many localities. 

Before the movement had gone far, however, the trade unions 
effected an alliance between themselves and the works councils 
by setting up loose associations with those of the councils which 
were organised in connection with them. Various organisations 
of works councils were thus formed corresponding with the various 
main groups in the trade union movement. The best known and 
most numerous are the works councils headquarters (Betriebsrdte- 
zentrale) affiliated to the “‘ free”’ trade unions. In each locality 
they include the works councils organised in connection with the 
General Federation of Trade Unions or the Federation of ‘* Free ”’ 
Unions of Salaried Employees. These are grouped in local works 
councils headquarters of the “ free’ trade unions, and these in 
turn are attached to a Central Works Councils Committee for the 
whole country. The local headquarters themselves are divided 
into groups corresponding to the main branches of industry. 
There is thus a horizontal grouping which, owing to the uniformity 
of organisation in the various localities, leads to a horizontal 
grouping of the organised works councils throughout the whole 
country. Economically this is of far-reaching significance, as 
instructions issued by the headquarters of this organisation may 
be adopted throughout one branch of industry in the whole of 
Germany. Similar associations have been formed between the works 
couneils and the Christian and Hirsch-Duncker trade unions. There 
is no need of further explanation to show that the whole economic 
system is permeated by this movement and may be influenced 
by it. 

There is another respect in which the common economic needs 
of the workers have led to a linking up of the works councils, of 
great economic significance. This linking up has taken place 
within many large industrial concerns or trusts. Unlike the hori- 
zontal organisations referred to above, these concerns are built 
up vertically ; they endeavour as far as possible to cover the 
whole process of production from the raw material to the finished 
product. Thus the workers in factories belonging to these large 
concerns come to have common interests. There is a tendency 
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to seek as far as possible a common regulation of wages and con- 
ditions of work for all persons employed by the concern. As a 
result of this in many such large concerns the various works coun- 
cils have combined to form a so-called trust works council (Kon- 
zernbetriebsrat). These are voluntary associations which are not 
envisaged by the Works Councils Act but have in fact been formed. 
They should not be confused with the joint works councils 
mentioned on an earlier page, which are limited to a fairly small 
geographical area, whereas these voluntary councils frequently 
represent trusts which cover a very large economic area. 


Relations between Employer and Worker 


The principle laid down by the Works Councils Act — in sec- 
tion 78, paragraphs | and 2, for example — is that agreements 
between the works council and the employer must always be subor- 
dinate to any collective agreements which are already in force in 
the works or may subsequently be concluded. Works agreements 
concluded by the works council can thus be applied to matters 
which are not completely covered by collective agreements. 
On the other hand they can introduce no rules in contradiction to 
collective agreements in force for the undertaking, or on matters 
already completely dealt with by the latter. As a result of this 
and in view of the increasing use of collective agreements in recent 
years, the sphere of the works agreement is comparatively small. 
Nevertheless there is still much which may be done in this way. 
For example, where the Industrial Code requires the issue of rules 
of employment, these must under the Works Councils Act be 
drawn up with the assistance of the works council. There is no 
doubt that here a wide sphere of economic influence is open to the 
works council, but it appears that works agreements have not 
been concluded as extensively as was frequently expected in the 
first place. It should be noted, however, that there is now a ten- 
dency among employers to oppose the use of collective agreements. 
It is not inconceivable that the result of this will be an increase 
in the number of works agreements, but there is also the possi- 
bility that there will be an increasing return to the old system of 
purely individual contracts of employment. Only the future can 
show what the actual course of development will be. 





The Practical Interpretation of 
Index Numbers 


by 
E. C. Snow, D.Sc. 


Secretary of the Leather Producers’ Association for 
England, Scotland, and Wales 


Most of the criticisms and discussions of price index numbers 
which have been published in recent years have been concerned mainly 
with questions of formula and method, and to a very small extent 
with materials. The last of these,, however, is of prime importance. 
and failure to appreciate the real meaning of the quotations used for 
the various items which go to make up an index number may result 
in quite unjustifiable deductions from the final figures. This ts illus- 
trated below by examples drawn mainly from the leather industry. 
which suffice to show the practical difficulties in the way of choosing 
a quotation, even for a single commodity, which shall be really repre 
sentative either of conditions in the industry or of the prices actually 
paid, either at a given date or for goods for consumption at that date. 
and which is not misleading on account of seasonal or other variations 
in quality or condition of the goods in question, or of confusion between 
speculative and industrial purchases. The author suggests that «a 
system of separate indexes of prosperity might be constructed for all 
important industries, and that these might be combined into a general 
index of industrial prosperity, which would then usefully supersede 
the present price indexes for purposes of industrial discussions. 


[* DEX numbers of prices are used for such a variety of purposes 
at the present time and inferences frequently carrying with 
them consequences of such far-reaching effect are made from them 
that it has become a matter of importance to enquire to what 
extent the foundations upon which such indexes are based will 
support the conclusions which it is attempted to draw from them. 
The criticisms which have been published in recent years 
regarding index numbers have been concerned almost entirely 
with the question of ‘‘ formula and method ” and only to a very 
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small extent with the question of ‘‘ material ’’. In his monumental 
work on The Making of Index Numbers Professor Irving Fisher, 
in a volume of over 500 pages, gives only the most meagre account 
of the nature and value of the data on which published index 
numbers are based, though dealing at considerable length with 
deficiencies in the formule used. Important as it is that the for- 
mulze should be logically and mathematically correct, it is for 
practical purposes probably almost more important that the 
material used should not merely be the best available but really 
representative of the facts concerning which it is desired to make 
deductions. The architect’s part in building a house is no doubt of 
great importance, but most people would prefer that his work should 
be imperfect rather than that defective bricks, mortar, and timber 
should be used for carrying out the plans he has evolved. This 
paper, accordingly, attempts to bring into proper perspective the 
part played by “ material ’’ as distinct from that of ‘“‘ formula ”’ 
in the production of an index number, and by illustrating that the 
‘“‘ material ’”’ is frequently defective to sound a warning against 
the hasty use of index numbers for purposes for which they were 
never intended and for which in their present forms most of them 
are unsuited. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the sole purpose for 
which index numbers of prices were originally devised was that 
of the determination of a mere statistical average. This foundation, 
however, is frequently lost sight of and it would probably greatly 
surprise our statistical forefathers to read the deductions which 
have been drawn in recent years through the media of index num- 
bers. It is interesting in tracing the history of price index numbers 
to note that the interest created in these and the development in 
their construction and application were always greatest in times 
of fluctuating prices. These are the times when there is greater 
need for ascertaining the average of movements of individual 
prices. When prices are steady there is the less need for the deter- 
mination of such an average, but when certain prices are moving 
rapidly there is a natural inclination to enquire what is the average 
movement. If a group of men were all obviously of the same stature 
the question of measuring them all in order to ascertain their 
average height would probably never arise, but when there is 
clearly substantia] variation the question of determining the 
average naturally arises. Professor Wesley Mitchell has pointed 
out that the period of the Napoleonic wars, during which prices 
fluctuated violently, was one in which the theory and practice 
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of index numbers was considerably developed. Subsequently, 
however, interest in the subject flagged until, with the discovery 
of the Californian and Australian goldfields, prices moved rapidly 
again, and then there was renewed interest in the determination 
of an indication of the average movement. Later on, in the ’seven- 
ties of last century. when prices began to fall interest was again 
stimulated, while the violent movements in the past decade have 
caused quite a boom in the study of prices ; but it may be predicted 
that interest will flag again as soon as a more or less steady level! 
is reached. 

The primary object which the early economists had in working 
out an index number was a mere statistical one, and was not that 
of ascertaining reasons for movements in prices or the state of 
activity of industry or a measure of currency in circulation. As 
certain of the best known index numbers, notably those of the London 
Economist and Sauerbeck, are of considerable age and the method 
of compilation has not greatly varied throughout the long period. 
it is no reflection upon the value of these indexes for the purpose 
for which they were primarily devised that they do not, in the 
opinion of many, support the conclusions which others now attempt 
to draw from them. 

An index of prices demonstrates very little more than does a 
measure of the average height of a population. A comparison of 
the average height of two populations records definite statistical 
facts ; it does not, however, enable us to deduce with safety other 
facts. It may be true, as has been suggested. that the death rate 
from phthisis among tall people is greater than the death rate 
among short people. Even if it be true, however, the fact that one 
particular population may average 5ft.10in. and another may 
average 5{t.6in. does not justify the deduction that the death 
rate from phthisis in the former population is greater than that 
in the latter. This form of argument, however, is comparable with 
that which, after having shown that the index number of prices 
has risen during a period of active trade, subsequently attempts 
to deduce from the fact that the index number has risen between 
one month and the next that trade is necessarily improving. If 
the science of index numbers is to retain its repute and is not to 
suffer like the common tipster through the failure of the predic- 
tions which enthusiasts claim to make by its aid, it is funda- 
mentally necessary to appreciate the foundation on which index 
numbers are built and the limitations which are essential to their 


proper use. 
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The British price index number which lends itself most easily 
to criticism is the ‘“‘ Sauerbeck ’’. The reason for this is not that it 
necessarily contains more deficiencies than other indexes but that 
fairly full details regarding it and the data on which it is based are 
published annually in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
It is natural, accordingly, to illustrate the point of view developed 
in this article by reference to that index. The writer’s connection 
with one British industry in particular provides also the explana- 
tion that many of these illustrations have reference to the 
leather industry. 

It may be said generally that until recent years the method of 
compilation of index numbers has followed the line of least resis- 
tance. Price quotations which are readily available and which 
involve no trouble in their use have been employed, whether or 
not they are appropriate. To some extent perhaps this is in- 
evitable, but the fact should be clearly recognised. It means that, 
strictly, an index of prices is a form of average of those prices 
which are readily obtainable and not necessarily of those prices 
which are really important in industry. In certain of the 
British index numbers, for example, it would appear that 
much reliance is placed upon quotations obtained in the City of 
London. Great changes have come over industry and commercial 
organisation in Great Britain, however, in the decades since those 
index numbers were first published. Though still representing 
possibly an index number of price quotations in the City of London 
they no longer afford (if they ever did) an adequate representation 
of certain of the facts of British industry. In the Sauerbeck index, 
out of a total of twenty-six quotations employed in the production 
of the index number for materials, five relate to hides and leather. 
If a new index number were to be started in our present state of 
knowledge and under the best advice, four of these would certainly 
not be employed. Two are definitely misleading, one is quite 
unrepresentative in the form used, while the fourth lost any real 
significance it ever had years ago. For the purpose of appreciating 
the inapplicability of the quotations used in some index numbers 
as a reflection of industry more detailed reference may be made 
to these quotations. It may possibly be that the amount of criti- 
cisms which can be made in respect of the leather and hide quota- 
tions is disproportionate to that for other industries, but every 
industry has its idiosyncrasies, and it is probable that other indus- 
tries could make similar criticisms. The only actual price quo- 
tation used for leather in the Sauerbeck index is that for ‘‘ dressing 
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hides *’, and presumably the figures used in compiling the index 
are those published weekly in the Statist. At no time could these 
have been really representative of leather prices, and at the best 
they only cover a very small proportion of all the various classes 
of leather. It is worth while, for the purpose of appreciating the 
value of the data used, to examine the course of the quotations 
published for this commodity over the past two years. The weekly 
quotations have been as follows : 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS FOR LEATHER, 1922-1924 























Extreme prices per Ib. Number of 
Period successive Mean price 
Minimum Maximum quotations 
Pp a ee a 3 d. s. d. 8. d. 
Aug.-Oct. 1922 | l 10 2 6 12 2 2 
Nov. 1922-June 1923 ] ) 2 3 37 2 0 
July 1923 j ] 31% 2 6 2 ] ll 
Aug. 1923 | l 9 2 3 j 2 0 
Aug. 1923 I 6 2 0 3 I 9 
Sept. 1923-May 1924 | | 9 2 0 37 | 1 1% 
May-July 1924 } 1 4 2 6 10 | 1 ow 








a PC ee ak | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A price quoted between such wide limits is almost meaningless. 
it is not known what figure — highest, lowest, or average —- is 
used ijn compiling the index, but whichever it is it is certainly unsatis- 
factory, to say the least. Nothing of significance can be deduced 
from a quotation in which the lower limit falls in a week by 514d. 
(26 per cent.) while the higher limit rises by 3d. (11 per cent.), 
while a fortnight afterwards the reverse movements are recorded. 
Even if this quotation was intelligible it would be of little value, 
as there is no relation at all between the price of this class of leather 
and that of leather required for boots (a form of consumption at 
least twenty times as important as that quoted). 

Five of the twenty-six quotations on which the index for 
materials is based are derived from ‘‘ average import prices ”’. 
These quotations can be obtained with practically no trouble 
at all, as it 1s only necessary to take the monthly Official Statistics 
of Imports and divide the quantity into the corresponding value. 
Not only is the result, at any rate in the case of hides and leather, 
frequently quite different from that given by the use of true price 
quotations, but it is open to serious fallacies, e.g. if more than the 
average quantity of upper leather is imported one month while less 
than the average quantity of sole leather is imported, the quota- 
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tion for ‘* leather ’’ would go up even though the price of each 
single variety had remained unaltered. The reason for this is that 
the price of upper leather by weight is much higher than the price 
of sole leather by weight. In the case of hides, owing to the fact 
that inferior hides are imported in a particular form which has the 
paradoxical effect that the price per cwt. is higher than the price 
per ewt. of better class hides, the use of an ‘‘ average import 
price ’’ covering both varieties would create the impression that 
prices had risen, when the fact might be that an inferior article 
was being used. An instance has been noted! in which the “ average 
import price *’’ between one month and the next showed an increase 
of 21 per cent., while the movement in actual prices in the same 
period was a fall of 2 per cent. The effect of the use of ‘‘ average 
import prices * in the production of an index number was summed 
up in the following words : ‘‘ It would appear that a variation of 
4+ per cent. (equivalent to five points) in the final Sauerbeck index 
number for materials might arise even though there was no actual 
change in prices. In other words, without an examination of the 
contributory statistics we cannot be certain that a movement of 
less than four or five points in the Sauerbeck index for materials 
is indicative of a significant movement in prices from one month 
to the next .” 

The case of hides illustrates another point which it is important 
to bear in mind if the index number is to be used for the purpose of 
true inferences regarding the state of industry. Without some 
knowledge of the trade in the commodity which is quoted it is 
almost impossible to appreciate the meaning of a price quotation. 
In the case of those materials which are derived trom an annual 
crop there are difficulties in the way of getting comparable quo- 
tations about the time of passing from the old to the new crop. 
ivery commodity probably has its own peculiaritics, and the 
amount of correction necessary to allow for these may vary in 
different cases. In the case of hide quotations, the correction neces- 
sary may be substantial, due to failure to take account of variation 
in quality from season to season of the year. A hide when purchased 
by the tanner has on it hair and dirt which vary in amount accord- 
ing to the season of the year, while other features also vary in 
a similar manner. As a consequence of the operation of these 
factors, if the average value of a native hide in Great Britain to the 





2 Cf. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LXXXVI, May 1923, p. 348. 
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tanner throughout the year is taken as 100, the value of the hide 
coming forward each month is as follows : 


January 93 July 108 
February 93 August 108 
March 93 September 106 * 
April 95 October 105 
May 100 November 102 
June 105 December 97 


Thus, if the price quotation was the same in January and in 
August, the actual fact would be that his actual raw materfal was 
costing the tanner 15 per cent. more in the earlier month than in 
the later one. It follows that in order to get a comparable series 
of price quotations correction should be made each month in the 
actual prices quoted. The corrective factor will, however, vary 
in different countries, and will tend to operate in the opposite 
direction for hides from countries in the Southern Hemisphere 
from that for hides coming from countries in the Northern Hemis- 
phere. There are also further complications which need not be 
mentioned here. The upshot, however, is that when a “ corrected ™ 
hide index number is determined, making allowance for as many 
of the factors operating as possible, the true index compares with 
the indexes obtained by using the same sources of data as the 
Sauerbeck Index as follows : 


MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF HIDES FOR 1923 
(Average for 1923 = 100 in each case) 





Index based on 





Gremeciet Average Average 
index River Plate | River Plate import of ome 


dry hides salted hides price (2), (3),and (4) 





Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
104 103 106 102 104 
104 103 106 106 105 
101 103 106 108 106 
104 108 108 102 106 
104 106 105 104 105 
104 103 108 98 103 
100 96 100 107 101 
97 96 97 103 99 
95 95 90 97 94 
96 98 95 96 96 
96 96 93 89 93 
95 90 84 94 89 
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For the purpose of indicating what the circumstances of the 
industry fix as the relative values of hides from month to month 
the ‘‘ corrected index ’”’ shown in the first column is probably 
as close to the truth as it is possible to get. There are substantial 
divergences between the figures given in the first column and those 
in any of the others. The circumstances of the industry determine 
that the price which could be paid by a tanner at the end of the 
year was 9 per cent. less than at the beginning. The corresponding 
reductions as indicated by the indexes referred to in columns (2), 
(3), and (4) were 13 per cent., 22 per cent., and 8 per cent. respec- 
tively, while the figure determined by the average of these showed 
a reduction of 15 per cent., and this is approximately what the 
Sauerbeck index would have shown. The importance of a thorough 
overhauling of the data used in the construction of price index 
numbers will be manifest from this illustration. 

It would appear that the data for a price index number to be 
used for industrial purposes could best be obtained from the organ- 
isations representing the different industries, who should treat 
the data so as to allow for the operation of factors such as those 
referred to above. It is not easy for those organisations to take 
the responsibility of publishing such data. In the case of the 
tanning industry in Great Britain, for example, the organisation 
concerned —the United Tanners’ Federation — has compiled anindex 
of hide prices which is certainly a great improvement upon any 
material used in the compilation of general index numbers in that 
country. It is subject, however, to certain imperfections and the 
Federation accordingly hesitates to make the figures public. The 
consequences which might follow through the publication of an 
index number by a trade organisation are very wide, and it is 
essential that anything published in this way should be as close 
to the ideal as it is practically possible to get. It is possible, however, 
that shortly the United Tanners’ Federation will undertake the 
responsibility of publishing its hide index number. In the case of 
leather, however, the difficulties in the way of drawing up a satis- 
factory index number are so great that it is unlikely that any index 
ean be published through the same channel, even though the data 
used in the indexes published are extremely imperfect. 

If real progress is to be made in the science of index numbers 
the importance of getting the data for the general index number 
from the industrial federations concerned cannot be too highly 
emphasised. An index number based upon data furnished by about 
ten of the main industries of a country would be of much greater 
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value, for the purpose of throwing light upon the state of industry, 
than an index based upon forty price quotations obtained from the 
sources at present open to compilers of index numbers. The index 
number issued by the former Imperial Statistical Office of Germany 
was based entirely upon information supplied by trade organisa- 
tions. In Great Britain, however, no attempt has been made to 
found an index on this basis. The need of it may, however, be 
emphasised by another illustration drawn from the leather indus- 
try, a passing reference to which has already been made. Three 
well-defined classes of hides are used in the production of leather. 
the distinction between them arising from differences in the method 
of cure. The native hide is purchased in such a state that the tanner 
obtains about 100 per cent. of leather substance (known as ‘“‘ pelt °’) 
from a given weight of hides. Some hides are imported in the 
‘* wet-salted *’ state and these will give about 80 per cent. of their 
weight in pelt. The remainder are imported in the “ dry or dry- 
salted * state, and will produce at least 160 per cent. of their weight 
in pelt. In quality of leather: produced from them, the third class 
is inferior to the others, and the finished leather is accordingly 
cheaper. In 1923 there was in Great Britain an increased demand 
for this leather in the place of leather from ‘“ wet-salted °’ hides. 
The position can be summarised by showing the first and last 
items in a table published in the paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society: previously referred to. 


IMPORTS OF HIDES INTO GREAT BRITAIN 





Dry = — -salted 
rd Wet hides 





Month 


Quantity sean Quantity aren Quantity 


j 
= 





ewt. ewt. £ | ewt. 


26,360 3. 3,55 22 102,910 


63,950 : 5,33 3. 99,270 




















| 
| 











It will be noted that while the imports of dry hides increased 
considerably the imports of wet hides fell equally. The dry hides 





* May 1923, p. 345. 
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increased in price by 8 per cent. while the wet hides fell by 15 per 
cent. Combining the two in the way used for the Sauerbeck index 
a fall of 5 per cent. only in price was indicated. 

If, however, the same figures are expressed in terms of the 
manufacturers’ real raw material, namely, “ pelt’’, a quite different 
result is forthcoming. The corresponding figures to those set out 
above are as follows : 


IMPORTS OF HIDES INTO GREAT BRITAIN 
(Expressed in terms of “ Pelt’’) 


Pelt from dry and : 
dry-salted hides Pelt from wet hides 





Total pelt 
Month 





Price 


Quantity per cwt. 


Quantity | per cwt. Quantity per ewt. 





ewt. 4 ewt. £ | 


ewt. | £ 
103,420 4.11 


| 


| 


! 
' 
Price | ae Price 
| 
' 
| 
42,180 a 61,240 | 5.29 | 





| 


| 102,320 2.55 28,250 4.50 130,580 2.96 72 








These figures show a considerable increase in the quantity of 
leather-producing substance imported in the later month, though 
in the uncorrected figures the movement was shown in the opposite 
direction. The price of this substance, however, actually fell by 
no less than 28 per cent., as compared with 5 per cent., the figure 
indicated by the original data. This substantial fal] was not entirely 
due to reduction in price of a commodity used in equal quantities 
in the two periods, but to the fact that a change took place in the 
quality of the article used. This brings out a further point which 
should be borne in mind in the interpretation of index numbers. 
An index number for a particular country will tend to go up if 
the population in that country is tending to use higher-class 
articles. During the war period and for a year afterwards in England 
the demand was mainly for high-class articles. Subsequently the 
pendulum swayed rapidly the other way and the demand was for 
the cheapest possible article. The operation of this factor has 
important bearing, for example, on the relative prices of crossbred 
and merino wool, and on linen and cotton goods. In order to get 
a final index which shall really be sensitive to changes in the state 
of industrial prosperity it is essential to free the original data of 
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all entanglements which tend to hide the truth. The complete 
overhauling of the original data is the most vital necessity for the 
construction of a trustworthy index, and so specialised have 
industrial economics become that it would seem that this can 
only thoroughly be achieved if the expert organisations in each 
industry can be persuaded to assist in the work. 

Another point of considerable importance to bear in mind in 
the practical interpretation of a price index number is the fact 
that the price quotations used in its compilation refer to industrial 
circumstances at widely varying dates. If an index number is to 
be used for the purpose of throwing light upon the state of industry 
the data for the various commodities should refer to industrial 
transactions carried through at the same time. It is obviously 
confusing if an index is based on quotations in respect of, say, 
cotton, for which the cotton manufacturer negotiates the purchase 
in June, hides, for which the tanner negotiated the purchase in 
March, and flax, for which the manufacturer negotiated the pur- 
chase inJanuary. Yet this is what allindex numbers do to some 
extent, and some index numbers to a considerable extent. As an 
illustration reference may be made again to the British Sauerbeck 
index number. The quotation given as the ‘‘ average import price ~ 
of hides in, say, June, relates to transactions which were carried 
through possibly many months before. It is quite likely that some 
of these hides imported in June resulted from negotiations entered 
into four or five months before — in February or March — and in 
these negotiations the buyer was moved by his view of the state of 
industry at that time. In the case of Russian flax, owing to the fact 
that export is not possible in the winter months the goods imported 
in June might have been the subject of negotiation in the previous 
January, and the manufacturer was moved in fixing his price limit 
by the state of industry at that time. The quotation for American 
cotton, on the other hand, on which the June index number was 
based, depended upon the buyer’s view of the state of industry 
in that month. Thus, in compiling the index number the facts which 
were in one buyer’s head regarding the state of industry in January 
were mixed with the ideas which were in another’s head with regard 
to the state of industry in March, and with another’s for June. 
It should be fairly clear that no reliable conclusions as to the state 
of industry generally can be drawn from a conglomeration of 
notions and figures built up in this way. The illustration given is. 
no doubt, exceptional. But even index numbers which are not 
based upon * average import prices ’’ are subject to the disability 
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to a certain extent. Each commodity is subject to its own special 
circumstances. A commodity which can be delivered promptly 
after the negotiations for a purchase have been completed is in a 
different category from one which is bought for shipment from the 
other side of the world. The purchaser of the former may be moved 
by quite different views of the state of industry from the latter. 
This is manifest by the fact that for the same commodity there is 
frequently great difference between prices for goods ‘‘on spot’’ or 
*‘ afloat ’’ and those ‘‘ for shipment *’. In active times the former 
may be well above the latter, but frequently, and particularly 
in the past few years, the reverse has been the case. In certain 
index numbers — the official one for Germany, for example -— 

quotations relating to hides and leather carry substantial weight 
in the determination of the final index. Tanners obtain their hides, 
however, both from native and imported sources (in the case of 
Great Britain in the proportion of approximately 1:2). When 
buying native hides the tanner will probably get delivery in a few 
days. Some months may elapse, however, after negotiating a 
purchase before he can get possession of the imported hides, and as 
the tanner, when buying the hides, has to attempt to forecast 
the state of the leather market at the time when the hides for 
which he is negotiating are converted into leather (which may 
involve a further period of from four to eight months), he may 
be moved by quite different circumstances when buying native 
hides from those on which his judgment is based when purchasing 
hides to be imported. The curves representing the two series of 
prices (even when corrected in the manner previously referred to) 
are frequently far from parallel. Thus the combining of two series 
of price quotations to produce a price index for a single industry 
may produce a result which would throw no light upon the buyers’ 
views of the future of the state of industry, but might actually 
conceal the proof contained in each of the separate series. 

An index number designed to throw light upon the state oi 
industry should be based, if possible, on transactions actually 
made for industry as distinct from quotations relating to mere 
speculative business. In certain of the British index numbers 
prices of rubber and tin, for example, are employed. These are 
both articles of importance in industry, but they are also articles 
n which there is a great deal of buying and selling on the part of 
people who are in no way concerned with the manufacture of the 
zoods. The same is true also in the case of cotton, the difference 
between rubber and cotton being that the speculation in the former 
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is very largely amateur, while in the latter it is carried on on pro- 
fessional lines. In either case, however, it is the fact that the amount 
‘bought ” and * sold’ is very much greater than the amount 
consumed : in the case of rubber it has been reliably stated that the 
amount of rubber actually consumed in England is but a small 
proportion of the total amount bought and sold by those specula- 
tively interested. The price quotations used are those quoted in the 
Mincing Lane market, and there is no means of knowing which 
quotations relate to purchases for consumption and which to specu- 
lative purchases. The speculator in June may buy for October- 
December shipment hoping that he may by the time shipment is 
made resell at a profit, or he may sell for the same shipment, hoping 
that he may be able to buy later at a lower price to fulfil the con- 
tract. In recent years he has very frequently been wrong, and 
ultimately when the material has arrived the man who can actually 
consume it has been able to get it at a price well below that origin- 
ally quoted. Apart from this consideration the actual consumer 
is probably often in a position to buy at a favourable moment of 
the market and it may well be that in a cycle of price movements 
the higher prices are of little significance compared with the lower 
ones so far as purchases for consumption by manufacturers are 
concerned. 

Quite apart from the question of speculative purposes there is 
some reason to believe that in the case of a number of commodities 
the manufacturer fills up his stocks mainly at the lower prices. 
This point is one of considerable importance and it is unfortunate 
that there are practically no statistical data bearing upon it 


A E 


B D 
Cc 


If the curve ABCDE represents the movement of prices of a 
commodity orthodox theory requires that when a small increase 
in price occurs (represented by C to D) consumers anticipate that 
a further increase will follow and by buying themselves in antici- 
pation of the further increase actually help to produce the rise 
indicated by D to E. It may be that speculative buying follows 
this rule, but it is far from being proved that actual purchases for 
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consumption by manufacturers follow it. The writer’s own view 
(based however chiefly on experience of only a few commodities 
moving between fairly wide price limits) is that the manufacturer. 
appreciating the futility of attempting to make his complete pur- 
chase at the bottom of the market, tries to commence buying 
before the lowest point is reached, i.e. at B, and is satisfied if he 
can cover his requirements within the range represented by B to D. 
His ideal would then be to hold off until a similar position is reached 
in the next cycle, and there is some reason to believe that the 
manufacturer, at any rate in recent years, has been remarkably 
successful in achieving this. If this view is correct, and it is rather 
more than a mere view, the portion BCD of the curve of prices is 
much more important than any other from the standpoint of 
industry, and an index number which gives as much weight to the 
other portions of the curve as to the portion BCD is not a proper 
means of deducing the state of industry. If the index number is 
to be used only for the purpose of reflecting the state of industry 
the ideal would be to weight the price quotations by the magnitude 
of the purchases made for industry (as distinct from merchant 
or speculative purchases) at those prices — a quite impossible 
ideal at present. The extent to which in its construction a price 
index number is removed from this ideal is a measure of its de- 
ficiency as a means of throwing light on the condition of industry, 
though it may be an admirable index for other purposes. 
Although not of relatively great importance an example of 
the foregoing remarks may be given. The chief tanning material 
used in England and in Germany is wattle (bark and extract) 
imported from South Africa. It has been possible to obtain the 
figures of actual purchases by large consumers in England covering 
probably nearly 75 per cent. of the total business. The great bulk 
of this is done for “ forward shipment ”’, i.e. the tanner may pur- 
chase in June, if he thinks the market is favourable, for shipment 
in November and December. If he considers the market is very 
favourable he may purchase very heavily for forward shipment 
and cover his requirements for many months ahead. If the market 
is unfavourable and continues unfavourable he will probably wait 
and then buy for prompt shipment just sufficient to cover his 
immediate requirements and continue this until in his view the 
market becomes favourable again. The quotations published and 
available for use in connection with this article relate chiefly to 
‘‘ prompt shipment ”’, and it is of interest to compare the curve 
of prices provided by these quotations for prompt shipment in « 
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particular month with the prices actually paid by those consumers 
who have bought bark to be shipped in that month. In the diagram 
below the continuous line shows the course of the price quotations 
monthly from January 1922 to June 1924, and the dotted line 
shows the average prices paid by consumers (75 per cent. of them, 
approximately) for bark shipped in each month during the same 
period. 


COMPARISON OF PUBLISHED PRICE QUOTATIONS AND PRICES 
PAID BY CONSUMERS FOR WATTLE BARK, 1922-1924 


Published price quotations. 
. Average price paid by consumers. 





aa ee See 
Ap.My.Ju.Jy.Au.Se.Oc. No.De.Ja.Fe.Ma.Ap.My.Ju.Jy. Au. Se. Oc. No. De.Ja. Fe.Ma.Ap 


1922 —— 1928 a "1924 





The illustration is not a particularly good one, but as it is of a 
type which the writer has not hitherto seen published it has been 
reproduced. It illustrates the fact that there may be considerable 
divergence between the prices of actual purchases for industrial 
consumption and the prices publicly quoted. From the experience 
of April 1922 to April 1923 it would appear that prices for consump- 
tion were actually greater than prices publicly quoted, but that 
period was an extremely abnormal one. The exports (for practical 
purposes the same thing as the supplies available), which in 1913 
were 65,000 tons and in 1919, 1920, and 1921 were 57,000 tons. 
70,000 tons, and 71,000 tons respectively, suddenly jumped in 1922 
to 121,000 tons. Both buyers and sellers were surprised at this 
sudden large increase and large quantities were pressed on to the 
market after buyers had bought substantially at prices which, 
according to previous experience, were quite satisfactory to them, 
and depression in the price quotations was the natural consequence. 
In 1923, however, the market had adjusted itself and worked 
more normally, and it is to be noted from the diagram that from 
May 1923 consumers filled up their stocks at prices substantially 
below public quotations, averaging about 10s. on an average price 
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of about £8.12s.6d. This part of the diagram illustrates what is 
believed through various enquiries to hold fairly generally, namely, 
that ‘* consumers ”’ price is as a rule below “‘ market ”’ price. There 
is reason to think that this would hold more markedly in the case 
of commodities which, in addition to being articles of industrial 
consumption, are also fairly freely speculated in. It would be of 
great value if diagrams similar to the above could be compiled 
for articles of greater industrial importance. General principles 
and this one illustration are sufficient, however, to warrant scepti- 
cism regarding the existence of a close relationship between public 
price quotations and prices paid by consumers for any one article. 
The statistical mixing of price quotations is calculated to produce 
a result still further removed from a correct representation of the 
state of industry. 

If an index number of prices is of doubtful use for the purpose 
of throwing light upon the state of industry in a single country 
the comparison of such indexes for different countries is of even 
less value as an indication of the relative movements of industry 
in the two countries. There are, in the first place, differences in 
the mathematical methods by which the indexes are compiled, but 
these are comparatively unimportant in comparison with the 
differences in the data used and the manner of handling these data. 
The reason for this arises through the different degrees of impor- 
tance which are attached to particular articles and classes of arti- 
cles in the indexes compiled in the various countries. For example, 
in the German official index number of prices in recent months 
leather and its raw materials have been more important than metals 
and petroleum put together, and have been 60 per cent. as impor- 
tant as textiles. In the Sauerbeck index number in England, 
however, textiles are four times as important as hides and leather, 
while in the British official index number there are thirty-one 
textile quotations used to four quotations for hides and leather. 
In the price index number compiled by the Bureau of Statistics in 
Australia textiles are twenty times as important as leather. If 
textiles rose by ten per cent. while hide and leather prices fell 
ten per cent., the remaining prices used in the Sauerbeck index 
number being unchanged, the index would go up by about three 
points but the German index would hardly be changed, while the 
Australian index would rise to a greater extent. In the case of the 
price index number compiled by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics food represents only about twenty per cent. of the total. 
In the Board of Trade index in England it represents about thirty 
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per cent., and in the Sauerbeck index number about forty per cent. 

The differences are of sufficient importance to warrant setting 
out in detail, and in the statement below the contributions of the 
various classes of commodities in a few index numbers are set out 
as a percentage of the total for the latest figures available : 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION, BY GROUPS, OF VARIOUS 
INDEX NUMBERS 





Group Per cent. 








British Board of Trade {| (1) Cereals 10.9 
(2) Meat and fish 11.2 
(3) Other foods 13.6 
(4) Iron and steel 10.8 
(5) Other metals and minerals 10.5 
(6) Cotton 17.5 
(7) Other textiles 14.0 
(8) Miscellaneous 11.5 


(1) Cereals and meat 17.8 
(2) Other foods 23.6 
(3) Textiles 24.6 
(4) Minerals 18.4 
(5) Miscellaneous 15.6 


Sauerbeck (1) Vegetable food 14.8 
(2) Animal food 19.4 
(3) Sugar, coffee and tea 11.8 
(4) Minerals 19.1 
(5) Textiles 20.3 
(6) Sundries 14.6 


German official (1) Cereals and potatoes 9.6 
(2) Fats, sugar, meat and fish i2.} 
(3) Provisions and hops 18.2 
(4) Skins and leather 12.5 
(5) Textiles 21.6 
(6) Metals and petroleum 11.8 
(7) Coal and iron 14.9 














The differences in the weights attached to the various group< 
of commodities can be noted from the fact that the group of 
textiles covers over 31 per cent. in the British Board of Trade index 
24.6 per cent. in the Economist, 20.3 per cent. in the Sauerbeck. 
and 21.6 per cent. in the German index. 

It is clear from these percentages that a rise in price in cotton 
would have a much greater effect on the official index number in 
England than in Germany, and a mere comparison of the genera! 
indexes might lead to the inference (on the assumption that an 
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increase in the index represents an improvement in the state of 
industry) that the state of industry in the former country was 
improving while it was not similarly moving in the latter country. 
Between March 1922 and March 1923, for instance, the wholesale 
price index of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics rose 
from 152 to 159, while the Board of Trade index in England was 
practically the same at the end as at the beginning of the period. 
We are not justified, however, from this mere statement in assuming 
that something was happening in the way of industrial activity 
or even of general price movements in America different from what 
was happening in England. It may have been due to movements 
in prices of certain commodities to which much greater weight 
was attached in the one index than in the other. 

For the reasons which have been illustrated in this paper it 
is considered that the use of a price index number for any purpose 
other than the mere statistical one of measuring the average of 
variations in price quotations is likely to produce misleading 
results. A great deal of light may be lost in the process of striking 
an average. It may be the fact, as is assumed in the orthodox 
theory, that an increase in the price of a particular commodity, 
say cotton, is indicative of an increase in prosperity in the cotton 
manufacturing industry, and is likely to lead to more activity in 
employment ; it is fairly certainly the case, on the other hand, 
that the orthodox theory is not applicable to the case of the leather 
industry and that an increase in hide prices is indicative of the 
opposite effect and tends to reduce employment in that industry. 
in a community concerned only with cotton and leather, therefore. 
increase in industrial activity would be indicated by increasing 
cotton prices but decreasing hide prices. A price index number 
combining the two movements would show no movement under 
those circumstances and the significance of the movements of the 
prices separately would be entirely lost. The explanation of the 
differences in the cases of the two commodities is probably connected 
with the fundamental differences between the factors associated 
with the production of the raw material concerned. An increased 
demand for cotton goods quickly reacts on the price of the raw 
material, and this, in a reasonable time, causes generally an increase 
in the supply of the raw material. This acts as a check on the rise 
in price and the increased demand can be dealt with without 
excessive increase in price. With leather, however, quite different 
factors operate. Hides are a by-product of meat, and however 
great the demand for leather and the increase in price of hides may 
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be only a comparatively small increase in supplies of hides wii! 
be forthcoming. A particular increase in demand for leather would 
cause a much bigger increase in price than a similar increase in 
demand for cotton goods. The increased demand for leather is 
accordingly quickly arrested (it is transferred to substitute articles), 
and as the process of tanning is a long one and the experience of 
the trade very extensive, the tanner frequently begins to reduce his 
production soon after the signs of rising prices have become mani- 
fest. The case of hides is perhaps the extreme example of a raw 
material being a by-product. Other raw materials — e.g. cross- 
bred wool and tallow — are however similar, and it is probable 
that the experience of the woollen industry is somewhat similar 
to that of the leather industry, and opposite to that assumed gener- 
ally by orthodox theory. During the period of increasing industrial 
prosperity in Great Britain covering the period from 1908 to 1913 
the Sauerbeck index number of prices in general rose from 73 to 85 
(16 per cent.). Hide prices, however, rose by 55 per cent., English 
wool prices by 47 per cent., but American cotton only by 22 per 
cent. The increase in the quantity of hides used is estimated at 
about 5 per cent., and this is a measure of the increase of employ- 
ment in the period ; while the increase in the quantity of cotton 
used was more than 8 per cent. 

In the light of the criticism made in this paper it may be suggest - 
ed that before price index numbers can be reliably used for the 
purpose of shedding light on industrial circumstances, the whole 
foundation of the subject should be revised. If the object be to 
obtain an index of general industrial activity this should be built 
up from a system of indexes representing the state of activity in 
individual industries, and these indexes should be built up on 
material appropriate to each separate industry and combined 
by some approved statistical method. It may be that the experts 
in one particular industry would accept a rise in the prices ruling 
in that industry as a sign of activity, while those in another indus- 
try might accept the reverse criterion. These “ indexes of pros- 
perity ’’ for individual industries could quite properly be combined 
into a “ general index of industrial prosperity ”’ and this is the index 
which should be used for the purpose of industrial discussions and 
not the ordinary index number of prices. 

It must be confessed, however, that the prospects of getting 
such a system adopted in any country are rather remote. In a 
number of countries organisations for individual industries exist 
which could bring to bear the requisite expert knowledge on the 
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subject to produce the “‘ indexes of prosperity ’’ for those industries. 
It would be necessary, however, to have all important industries 
within such a scheme, and as the whole of the work, including the 
necessary co-ordination for the production of the ‘‘ general index 
of industrial prosperity ’’, would be voluntary there would be 
difficulty in getting the necessary impetus to start the scheme and 
momentum to keep it going subsequently. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, however, that at the present stage the problem of 
index numbers designed for the purpose of throwing light on indus- 
trial conditions is one for the industrialist rather than the econo- 
mist, and the onus of making the necessary advance lies, accord- 
ingly, on those organisations concerned with industry. 





Alcoholism and Industrial Accidents 
by 


Tapio VolonMaa 


The study of the causation of industrial accidents in recent years 
has shown that even when mechanical dangers, such as defective or un- 
fenced machinery, have been removed there is still a very considerable 
risk of accident arising from the physical and mental characteristics 
of the individual worker. Various investigators have endeavoured to 
isolate and analyse the personal factors in the accident risk, and 
the present article is a study of the difficult question of the relation 
between the consumption of alcohol and the incidence of industrial 
accidents. Reliable data are too scanty to justify definite conclusions, 
but the following survey of the available statistics throws valuable light 
on the question. 


A LCOHOLISM is being more and more recognised as a potent 
+% cause of degeneration and poverty in modern society. During 
the war the necessity of extracting the fullest value from the 
national resources, economic as well as military, led most of the 
principal countries to deal with the problem of alcoholism, and 
since the war the dangers caused by intemperance, particularly 
to labour and industrial efficiency, have received increasing 
attention. 

Of the many risks imposed upon labour by the organisation 
and conduct of modern industry, few are more striking than that 
of industrial accidents. To remedy and prevent this grave waste, 
not only in human life and limb, but also in productive capacity 
and money, is regarded as one of the paramount problems of 
industry. 

It has been repeatedly asked whether there is any relation 
between these two problems of industrial life; in other words, 
whether alcoholism plays a part in the causation of industrial 
accidents. The answer generally tends to be in the affirmative. 
The basis of this contention is to be found in the conclusion of 
modern industrial psychology that industrial accidents are not 
primarily due to defective machinery, lack of safety appliances, 
unfavourable atmospheric conditions, etc. The principal element 
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in aceident causation is the human subject himself. It is the ex- 
perience and judgment of the worker, his foresight and coolness, 
his quickness of reaction and freshness of attention, in short. 
the whole physical and mental condition of the worker, that deter- 
mine his risks in the present age of movement and speed. 

The consumption of alcohol is likely to affect the industrial 
accident risk because of its influence upon both the physical 
and psychical state of the workers. It has been proved that 
alcohol is a drug, and if consumed in excess a poison. Laboratory 
observation has shown that the use of alcohol, even in compara- 
tively small quantities, affects the brain nerve force, increases 
reaction time, retards the rapidity and extent of reflex movements, 
and increases muscular inaccuracies. Moreover, alcohol is cumu- 
lative in its deleterious effects on the human body, and a continued 
and excessive use of it, therefore, alters the state of the tissues 
of the body, with the effect that the consequences of accidents 
are considerably aggravated in alcoholic subjects. It is unneces- 
sary here to enlarge on this point, on which medical science is 
clear. Two leading medical and surgical authorities have summed 
up the relation of alcoholism to industrial accidents as follows! : 

(1) By its action on the nerves, alcohol renders an individual 
more liable to sustain an accident. 

(2) By producing a degenerate condition of the body, alcohol 
renders the processes of repair of injury difficult. 

(3) By its action on the heart and reduction of the body tem- 
perature, aleohol renders death more liable to result from injury 
or operation. 

(4) Erysipelas and other complications are likely to arise in 
alcoholic subjects. 

The medical evidence is emphatically supported by industrial 
accident insurance institutions, factory inspectors, and safety men 
in various countries. By experience of insurance and workshop 
practice, they have been convinced that alcohol plays an important 
part in accident causation. The Federal Insurance Office in 
Cermany, after several years’ experience, officially invited the 
employers’ insurance associations to combat the use of alcohol 
among insured persons, and to grant increasing sums of money 
for this purpose. In compliance with this invitation the industrial 
associations waged a systematic and consistent campaign against 





1 J. Frank WeTHERED and Gordon Taytor, in Accidents in their Medico-legal 
{pect (edited by Douglas Knecker), p. 48. London, 1912. 
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the use of alcohol, especially among workmen’. In the United 
States, again, where the accident prevention movement has been 
perhaps more developed than elsewhere, the National Safety 
Council has attacked the problem of alcoholism on similar lines. 
There can be no more eloquent witness of the conviction of the 
American safety men than the “ Resolution deprecating use of 
drinks *’ unanimously passed at the Congress of the National Safety 
Council in 1914?: 


Whereas it is recognised that the drinking of alcoholic stimulants 
is productive of a heavy percentage of accidents and of disease affecting 
the safety and efficiency of working men ; therefore be it resolved that 
it is the sense of this round table meeting at the Third Annual Congress 
of the National Safety Council that it places itself on record as being 
in favour of eliminating the use of intoxicants in the industries of the 


nation. 


Many similar opinions of institutions and experts could be 
produced, but it is hardly necessary to, do so here. General 
experience and experiment both coincide in showing that the use 
of alcohol is a serious factor in the production of accidents. The 
problem of the relation between alcoholism and industrial accidents. 


therefore, is not so much whether this relation exists, but rather how 
alcoholism affects accident incidence in practice. The object 
of this article is to bring together and analyse, from the point 
of view of the methods employed as well as of the facts arrived at. 
the chief existing statistical information on this problem. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


Information relative to the effects of alcoholism upon accident 
incidence comes from many different sources and is of very varying 
value. The first task is therefore to discriminate carefully between 
the different classes of statistics. 

The criterion to be employed in any study of the effects of 
alcoholism is naturally the definition of the various forms of alco- 
holism. In this respect two distinctions should be made. The 
first one is between “ chronic’’ and “ acute”’ alcoholism, which is 





1 Cf. R. BurKwarnpt: Die Reziehungen der Alkoholfrage zur deutschen Arbetier- 


versicherung, pp. 24-25 and 41-42. Berlin, 1911. 
2 Proceedings of the National Safety Council, Third Annual Safety Congress 


(Chicago, 1914), p. 221. 
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a medical distinction according to the degree of alcohol consumption. 
To the former category belong both drunkards properly so called 
and persons who are in the habit of continually taking large doses 
of alcohol ; the latter form of alcoholism makes itself most evident 
in the acute stage of intoxication. 

The second contrast, according to the well-known theory of 
Dr. Sullivan’, is between “ industrial drinking’’ and “ convivial 
drinking *’, which is a distinction according to the place and time 
of alcohol consumption. By industrial drinking is meant the 
consumption of alcohol during working hours — in the morning, 
at the breakfast interval, during the dinner hour, in the middle 
of the afternoon, etc.— while convivial drinking means drinking 
during leisure hours. Experience has shown that workmen in 
certain trades who are cut off from alcohol during working hours 
often become convivial drinkers. In general, it would seem 
that industrial drinking tends to develop into chronic alcoholism, 
while convivial drinking, although it may lead to the same result, 
is usually more or less spasmodic. 

It is evident that the effects of these different forms of aicohol- 
ism lend themselves to statistical treatment in very varying degrees. 
As regards “ chronic alcoholism ’’, which presents the cumulative 
effects of the consumption of alcohol and often reveals itself un- 
mistakeably, some direct methods of investigation may be employed. 
What is required is a record of the accident incidence among 
persons coming under the category of chronic alcoholism as dis- 
tinguished from other persons. For technical reasons, however, 
such specific data cannot generally be found in official statistics 
of industrial accidents, and therefore require special detailed 
investigation. 

The same holds good of the study of the effects of ‘‘ acute 
alcoholism ”. Drunkenness, being a ‘“‘ human cause "’ of accidents, 
remains outside the scope of official] statistics, which usually in- 
dicate mechanical causes only. Little can be expected even from 
special investigations. With a few exceptions, drunkenness in 
general does not bear directly on the question of industrial accidents, 
for in most industries today the workers are as a rule forbidden to 
consume alcohol in the factory. It is primarily the statistics of 
non-industrial accidents that may offer valuable information on 
this point. 





1 W. C. Suxirvan : Alcoholism ; a Study in Social Pathology. London, 1996. 
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It follows from the above that the importance of “ industrial 
drinking”’ is tending to diminish in modern industry. Before the 
war this custom flourished in many occupations, and its injurious 
effects in the production of industrial accidents were generally 
recognised. The existing statistical evidence in this connection 
is unfortunately very scanty. Such evidence could be secured 
only by lengthy experiments, and few individual establishments 
have undertaken the task. 

The most important form of alcoholism today is no doubt 
‘*‘ convivial drinking”. In this case, however, to determine the 
influence of the use of alcohol on accidents is a most difficult if not 
impossible task. It is comparatively easy to ascertain the effect 
of a mechanical cause of accidents, e.g. unfenced machinery or fall- 
ing objects, but the mental state of the worker at the time, whether 
influenced by alcohol consumption or other conditions, such 
as fatigue, depression, monotony, energy, hurry, confusion, ven- 
tilation, temperature, etc., is almost impossible of exact determi- 
nation’. Nearly every writer on the subject has instanced the 
jarger number of accidents on Monday, following alcoholic indul- 
gence during the week-end, and some of them have pointed to the 
high accident rates during the first hours of the night shift as a con- 
sequence of the consumption of alcohol in the evening. An attempt 
has been made to elucidate these phenomena in official statistics 
by classifying accidents by days of the week and hours of the day 
and night. At the first glance, however, such statistics with their 
crude figures and percentages appear of doubtful significance, unless 
amplified by further information on accident causation. Fortu- 
nately, in a few special investigations this more adequate method 
has been employed. 

When all is said, the investigation of the effects of alcoholism 
on industrial accidents is one of the most difficult problems in the 
study of accidents. The alcohol factor is interwoven with the 
many elements that make up the cycle of accident incidence, and 
can be disentangled only after careful special investigation. Owing 
to this inherent difficulty, the statistical methods available are 
very restricted. For the most part the student must be content 
with indirect methods by which only the coincidence of facts and 
the probability of a relation between alcoholism and accidents 
may be shown. By adequate and skilful use of these methods, 
however, some evidence may be obtained. 





1 Cf., for example, Boyd FisHEer : Mental Causes of Accidents. New York, 1922. 
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INFLUENCE OF CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM ON ACCIDEN'TS 


There has been much discussion among insurance statisticians 
as to the value of the experience of certain Swiss and British 
accident insurance companies which has led them to establish 
special tariffs, with a 10 per cent. reduction in premiums, for total 
abstainers'. Even though the existence of a lower accident risk 
among total abstainers may be as yet open to question, there are 
at any rate reasons for assuming, inversely, that the accident risk 
is higher for persons suffering from chronic alcoholism than that 
for others. 

The character of the industrial accident insurance of today 
renders statistical proof of this assumption extremely difficult. 
As insurance is mainly both compulsory and collective, it is gener- 
ally impossible to take into account, as is done in commercial in- 
surance, the individual risks of the insured person. Whether a 
drinker or teetotaller, the worker is entitled to the same benefits 
and represents the same financial liability to the employer and 
insurance institution. It is therefore necessary to examine the 
risks of a limited group of persons, and even then the results can 
be considered trustworthy only if sufficiently large numbers of 
persons for a sufficiently long period are covered. Such a study 
has actually been undertaken by one important’insurance institu- 
tion, the Sickness Insurance Fund of Leipzig and district. The 
well-known mortality and morbidity statistics of this fund, pub- 
lished by the German Federal Statistical Office, constitute the only 
valuable contribution to the determination of the special accident 
risk due to chronic alcoholism. 

In these statistics the degree of accident risk for drinkers has 
been calculated as distinguished from the normal or average acci- 
dent risk under similar conditions ; persons were considered as 
‘‘ drinkers ” if their insurance cards were marked by the doctor 
‘* potator ’’, *‘ chronic alcoholic’, or ‘‘ delirium tremens”. With 
this definition, persons suffering from ordinary occupational or 
acute intoxication by alcohol were excluded from the group of 
“drinkers ’’, which therefore does not include all those whose 
physical or psychical condition had suffered from excessive 
use of alcohol. On the other hand, the number of total abstainers 





' Cf. Alexander Exster: “ Alkoholismus ”’, in Handwérterbuch der Staats- 


wissenschaften, Vol. T, p. 212. Fourth edition, 1923. 
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was so insignificant that it could not be examined separately. 
The distinction made in the statistics is thus not between drinkers 
and abstainers, but between known excessive drinkers and the 
great mass of ordinary consumers of alcohol. In view of this it 
is probable that the particular features of the statistics relating 
to chronic alcoholism are somewhat weakened. 

The study was limited to the men subject to compulsory 
insurance, since among other members of the sickness fund, i.e. 
men voluntarily insured and women, the number of chronic drink- 
ers was not sufficiently large for reliable statistical treatment. 
The statistics cover the 19-year period from 1887 to 1905. During 
this period the total number of men subject to compulsory in- 
surance was 952,674. The number of drinkers is given as 4,847. 
These figures, however, are not the actual numbers of persons, 
but the total number of membership years of these persons ; 
if a person was a member of the fund for ten years and was treated 
for chronic alcoholism in one of those years, all the ten years were 
covited in calculating the number of drinkers given above. It 
was not possible to find for how many of these years each individual 
had been a chronic drinker. 

lu view of the wide scope of the statistics and the careful method 
employed, particular importance attaches to their results. 

It may be mentioned at the outset that the age distribution 
of members among the drinkers was very different from that of 
the total membership. The majority of drinkers (62 per cent.) 
were between 35 and 54 years of age, while the majority of all! 
members (69 per cent.) were between 15 and 34 years of age. 
Further, the labour turnover was two to three times greater among 
drinkers than among the total membership ; on an average each 
drinker changed his employment once in 148 days covered by the 
insurance, and his occupation once in 585 days. In view of the 
fact that the accident risk is closely connected with the age and 
experience of the worker, these facts alone strengthen the proba 
bility of a high accident risk for drinkers. 

The accident statistics of the Leipzig Fund are shown in tables 
Iand Il. The first table gives the number of industria] accidents 
per thousand annual members, thus showing the accident frequency. 
The second table gives the number of days’ sickness caused by the 
same accidents per thousand members, which may be called the 
accident severity, although it does not exactly correspond to 
whai is called severity in industrial accident statistics (i-e. the 
number of working days lost on account of industrial accidents, 
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calculated according to special time-loss tables, per thousand persons 
covered). In both tables accidents are classified by the period of 
the resulting disability and the injured persons by age. It should 
be noted that under the German social insurance system the sickness 
insurance institutions, of which the Leipzig Fund is one, pay 
compensation only for industrial accidents which result in temporary 
disability involving loss of working time for less than 13 weeks ; 
thus the more serious non-fatal and ail fatal accidents are excluded 
from these statistics. 

The number of accidents covered by these tables is 39,793 among 
the total membership and 564 among the drinkers. The total 
number of days’ sickness covered is 893,846 among the total 
membership and 13,948 among drinkers’. 


TABLE I, FREQUENCY OF NON-FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
AMONG THE MALE MEMBERSHIP OF THE LEIPZIG SICKNESS FUND, 
1887 To 1905 


} Number of industrial accidents per 1,000 annual members, by pertod 
of resulting disability 


Over 13 weeks 
All 
metabers 


.28 days or tess | 29 days to 13 weeks 


All Drinkers | All | Drinkers 


y 
members members Drinkers 





15 to 32.3 90.2 22.9 ; 0.1 
35 to 32. 88.6 , 33.2 3.4 
55 to 74 27.1 56.6 ; ; 33.0 5.8 
| 
! 


- 
| 
| 
1 


All age groups 32. $6.2 30.1 | 2.0 

















TABLE UH. SEVERITY OF NON-FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
AMONG THE MALE MEMBERSHIP OF THE LEIPZIG SICKNESS FUND, 
1887 To 1905 


Number of days’ sickness due to industrial accidents, 
per 1,000 annual members 


\ge group Cases lasting 28 days or less | Cases lasting “9 days or more 
' 


| 


j All members Drinkers |All’ members Drinkers 





15 to 54 3a4 


35 to 54 412 | 1,105 | $12 
| 
i 





1,121 409 | 1,417 
1,944 


55 to 74 380 S04 ' 1,134 2,033 


| All age groups 304 1,083 545 1,794 
' 
i 


i 
\ 





* K. Sratistiscues Amt: Krankheits- und Sterblichkeitsverhdlinisse in der 
Uriskrankenkasse fiir Leipzig und Umgebung ; Untersuchungen iiber den Einfluss ron 
eschlecht, Alter und Beruf, Vol. 1, Part EK, Appendix; Vol. I], Part A, ch. TI; 
Vol. LI, Part E, ch. I. Berlin, 1910. 
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The two tables leave no room for doubt as to the influence 
of chronic alcoholism upon the industrial accident risk. It would 
be a conservative estimate to say that the industrial accident risk 
is about three times as high among drinkers as among men in 
general, including ordinary alcohol consumers. It is noteworthy 
that the particular accident risk of drinkers exceeds the general 
accident risk especially in the younger age group, i.e. among men 
between 15 and 34 years of age. Moreover, the excess of the drinkers’ 
accident risk over the general risk is proportionately higher in the 
group of severe accidents than in that of slighter ones. The severity 
of accidents to drinkers appears considerably higher than that 
of accidents in general, as will be suggested by the number of 
days’ sickness. It will be seen that, while the drinkers’ accident 
risk in the group of accidents involving disability for 28 days 
or less is 2.5 times as high “as the general risk, in the group 
of more severe accidents the drinkers’ risk is nearly 3.5 times as 
high. Here, too, the drinkers’ accident risk is most clearly shown 
in the youngest group of insured men. 

To judge from the above figures chronic alcoholism imposes 
a heavy additional charge upon industrial accident insurance. 
This additional charge was estimated by the German authorities 
in 1913 at nearly 32 million gold marks per year. 


INFLUENCE OF ACUTE ALCOHOLISM ON ACCIDENTS 


Acute alcoholism, or, to use a colloquial term, drunkenness, 
may be assumed, in view of its influence on the workers’ judgment 
and foresight, to form a cause of industrial accidents. In the 
ordinary classification used in industrial accident statistics, however, 
such a heading practically never appears. The reasons for this 
are easy to understand. It is first to be noticed that accidents 
due to intoxication are as a rule not considered as compensable 
industrial accidents in legislation or judicial practice. Such 
accidents are wholly or partly excluded from the workmen’s 
compensation and accident insurance acts in Denmark, India, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Roumania, South Africa, Sweden, New 
Brunswick and Yukon (Canada), Victoria (Australia), and 31 of 
the American States. In other countries the definition of an 
industrial accident implies that it must have its direct cause in the 
employment or work itself if compensation is to be awarded, and 
this excludes most of the accidents attributable to alcoholic indul- 
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gence. As a consequence, such accidents are not tabulated in 
the industrial accident statistics. 

Where accidents to which the consumption of alcohol has 
contributed are covered wholly or partly by the law, it is evidently 
in the interests of the employer and factory inspectors to avoid 
this cause of increased accident risk. In modern industry the 
consumption of alcohol at work, the introduction of alcoholic liquors 
into the factory, and the admission of men to the factory when 
drunk are as arule forbidden. Itis, then, clear that industrial acci- 
dents directly due to drunkenness are rare in industrial employment. 

The definition of the ‘“‘ cause ”’ of an industrial accident is by 
no means an easy task. Theoretically, every accident is the 
outcome of a long train of events and can be traced back to some 
remote cause which is usually some failure of human foresight 
or insight. In the statistics of industrial accidents, however. 
only what is called the immediate mechanical cause is taken into 
account!. For instance, if a man stumbles and thrusts his hand 
into an unfenced gearing which cuts off two of his fingers. the 
accident is charged to the gearing and not to stumbling. Yet 
the fact that the worker stumbled may very well be due to his 
being drunk, without which tle accident would not have occurred. 
It follows that even when drunkenness may have been an important. 
or even the primary, cause of an accident this is attributed not 
to drunkenness but to a subsequent mechanical factor. 

Despite the difficulty of isolating the alcohol factor among the 
many causes of accident, certain authors have endeavoured to 
determine the extent to which drunkenness has contributed to 
the various classes of industrial accidents. Thus a German author ' 
has tried to establish drunkenness as a contributory cause in 
machine accidents, in accidents caused by animals, by horseplay, 
brawling or violence, negligence, etc.2. This may be correct, but 
definite statements based on such vague material are mere guess- 
work and have hardly any scientific value. 

This is not so, however, in the case of ‘‘ non-industrial ”’ acci- 
dents. Drunkenness is bound to occur chiefly outside regular 
working hours in the factory, and information on the matter is 
only likely to be found in the statistics of accidents occurring in 
the workers’ spare time. Such statistics are very rare ; as a rule 





Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABourR OrFice: Methods of Statistics of Industrial 
Accidents, pp. 10-12 and 33 ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 3. Geneva, 1923. 

? Dr. K. WeymMann: Arbeiterversicherung und Alkoholjrage, pp. 1] ef sq 
Berlin, 1907. 
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workers are not insured against accidents occurring outside their 
employment. The accident insurance system of Switzerland, 
however, forms an interesting exception. Although, strictly 
speaking, somewhat beyond the scope of the present paper, a 
brief account of the experience of the Swiss Accident Insurance 
Office will be valuable because of the novelty of the statistics. 

These statistics tabulate the non-industrial accidents sustained 
by persons covered by the Federal Sickness and Accident Insurance 
Act of 1911, classified by cause’. Since the number of workers 
exposed to the accident risk in each group is not given, it is impos- 
sible to give frequency rates, but this may be replaced by the rate 
of compensation cost per case of accident in each cause group. 
The statistics cover office employees and manual workers of both 
sexes, and the importance of accidents due to drunkenness probably 
therefore appears smaller than it is in reality, since this class of 
accident is comparatively rare among women. The accidents 
covered are those involving disability for three days or more. 
There are three groups of non-industrial accidents : (1) those occur- 
ring at the home of the employee or worker ; (2) those due to some 
kind of work outside regular employment; and (3) accidents occur- 
ring during leisure time strictly so called. Accidents due to 
drunkenness fall on the whole into the third group. 


TABLE II]. NUMBER AND COMPENSATION COST OF NON-INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS, BY CAUSES, IN SWITZERLAND, 1920 To 1922 























Accidents | Compensation cost 
eoeest Per cent 

Number of total. | Total Per accident 

francs francs 

Motoring 586 0.9 1,158,191 1,976 

Drunkenness 407 0.7 518,057 1,273 

Brawling 535 0.9 449,422 840 
Travelling to and from work- 
place, walking, general } 
travelling 14,872 24.0 8,151,791 526 | 

Sport, target practice, ete. 7,542 12.2 3,798, 167 504 
Domestic, agricultural, for- 
estry, and other work in } 

spare time 18,856 30.3 8,064,162 430 
Cycling 12,009 19.3 4,988,622 415 | 
Remaining in 2 house 6,400 10.3 2,366,184 370 
Miscellaneous 86 1.4 547,463 - 
Total or average 62,074 100.0 30,042,059 484 
{ 

















3 SCHWEIZERISCHE UNFALLVERSICHERUNGSANSTALT: Ergebnisse der Unfall- 
stutistik der ersten fiinfidhrigen Beobachtungsperiode 1918-1922, table IT B. Lucerne, 
1924. A full analysis of this report was given in the International Labour Review, 
Vol, X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 837-853. 
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It will be noted that the number of accidents due to drunkenness 
represents only a very small proportion of the total, but it is 
stated that this is somewhat misleading. The heading “ drunken 
ness "’ covers only accidents of which alcohol is the sole and certain 
cause. The Swiss Insurance Office notes that drunkenness plays 
an important part in many other groups of accidents, particularly 
in those attributed to brawling, cycling, walks, etc. 

The outstanding feature of the table is, however, the extra- 
ordinary severity of accidents due to drunkenness. Except 
motoring accidents, which form a class apart, they are by far the 
most severe accidents of all, the average cost of compensation 
exceeding that for all accidents by more than 160 per cent. 

This corroborates the evidence given in the previous section 
that the effect of the consumption of alcohol upon the accident 
risk is to be found in the increasing severity of accidents more than 
in their frequency. From the point of view of insurance and 
safety this is, of course, a most important feature. The Director 
of the Swiss Insurance Office justly states that ‘‘ the abuse of 
alcohol, in particular, plays a very great, it may almost be said a 
preponderant, role in insurance against non-industrial accidents. 
Accidents due to drunkenness, such as falls, brawling, etc., impose 
a heavy charge upon the Insurance Office?.”’ 


INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL DRINKING ON ACCIDENTS 


The custom of ‘“ industrial drinking” is chiefly prevalent 
among workers who have to make sudden spurts of severe muscular 
effort, and whose drinking propensities are subject to little control 
or supervision, such as dock labourers, carmen, quarry workers, 
building workers, and seamen. There are certain occupations 
which predispose to or encourage drinking, e.g. the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors. Under certain conditions the habit 
of taking alcohol regularly during working hours is to be found in 
every kind of industry. Excessively long hours, overtime, Sunday 
work, excessive speed or pressure, working in overheated atmo 
spheres, etc. are incitements to such drinking. On the other hand, 
industrial drinking varies considerably from country to country. 
For instance, it is stated to be comparatively rare among agricul- 








' A. Tzaut: ** La Caisse nationale suisse d’assurance en cas d’accident ”’, 
in Annales de la régie directe, Nos. 166-169, p. 141. Geneva, 1925. 
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tural labourers in England, but very usual in Germany. In certain 
occupations industrial drinking is a regular feature in practically 
all countries’. 

In Germany this phenomenon has long been regarded as a 
particularly dangerous one, as evidenced by the action of the 
Federal Insurance Office and by the campaign organised by a 
number of insurance associations against industrial drinking’. 
As a result of these efforts the regulations concerning alcoholic 
liquors were changed in many establishments ; either the introduc- 
tion of alcoholic liquors into the factories and drinking during work- 
ing hours were prohibited, or a competitive service of non-alcoholic 
drinks in the factory was organised. Such changes present excel- 
lent opportunities for the study of the effects of industrial drinking 
upon accident incidence. Other things being equal, a decline 
in accident rates may be expected to result from such measures. 

Statistics on these lines have, however, been compiled by only 
a few industrial establishments. A standard example of this 
kind of experiment is supplied by the Ilseder Foundry in the Hil- 
desheim district of Prussia, special statistics for which were pub- 
lished by the Prussian Industrial Councils in their report for 1904. 
The years under observation were divided into two periods of four 
years each. During the first period, from 1897 to 1900, the sale 
of beer by dealers from outside was permitted and was stated to 
flourish ; there was no control of drinking. During the second 
period, from 1901 to 1904, beer sellers were excluded from the 
workshops, but beer was supplied by the management in limited 
quantities and at cost prices. In addition to this, mineral waters 
and coffee were sold under cost price. It is stated that during 
this period the consumption of beer decreased considerably, while 
the consumption of mineral waters and coffee correspondingly 
rose. 

The results of the statistics will be seen from the table below®. 
For the sake of brevity, the annual figures have been reduced to 
averages for the two periods, i.e. the periods of “‘ free drinking ” 
and of ‘‘ controlled drinking * respectively. In calculating these 





2 On this subject, see W. C, SULLIVAN: op. cit; Edgar L. Cottis and Major 
GREENWOOD : The Health of the Industrial Worker (London, 1921), pp. 276-278 : 
Sir Thomas Ontver and F. L. Cotris: “Industrial Alcoholism ”’, in the Lancet. 
Vol. CCII, No. 5146. 


? Cf. R. BURKHARDT : op cit., pp. 41-43. 


* Bericht der Kg. Preussischen Gewerberiite auf das Jahr 1904, p. 292. Berlin, 
1905, 
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averages the figures for 1898 and 1902 were not available, but the 
statistical error resulting therefrom has no bearing on the general 
result. 


TABLE IV. FREQUENCY OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE 
ILSEDER FOUNDRY, PRUSSIA, 1897 To 1904 





Industrial accidents 
Average 


Régime of drinkin number 
. e of workers Annual Rate per 1,000 
average workers 








1897 to 1900 | Free drinking 1,092 132.8 
1901 to 1904 Controlled drinking 1,508 4 36.0 




















The statistical methods used in the above investigation were 
not so elaborate as the problem merited and the material permitted. 
The accident data include all classes of accidents without even 
distinguishing between fatal and non-fatal ones ; consequently 
no idea of the accident severity can be formed. But even in their 
inadequate form these statistics give eloquent evidence of the 
effect of industrial drinking upon accident incidence. Merely by 
controlling the sale of beer and inducing the men to consume non- 
alcoholic drinks, the accident frequency was reduced by 73 per cent. 
as between the periods of free and controlled drinking; during 
the period of controlled drinking the accident frequency was 
reduced by nearly 50 per cent. as a consequence of the successful 
competition of non-alcoholic drinks with beer. 

Similar experiments have been recorded in several other indus- 
trial establishments in Germany, but the statistics relating to 
them are less complete. In this connection, undertakings manufac- 
turing alcohol, especially breweries, present special interest. In 
these establishments the custom of the management of supplying 
free beer (freie Haustrunk) to the employees was found to contribute 
greatly to industrial drinking, and it was often stated in the law 
courts that free drinks were the cause of bad discipline and of 
many serious accidents. The effects on the accident rate of abol- 
ishing free beer are recorded for the Wiesbaden breweries. The 
statistics cover three years ; in the first two years free beer was 
supplied, while in the third year this was abolished. The accident 
rate was tabulated for each year. 
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TABLE V. FREQUENCY OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE WIESBADEN 
BREWERIES, 1901 To 1903 





Accidents per 


Régime of drinking 1.000 workers 





Free beer 181] 
Free beer 182 
No free beer 127 














Thus the system of free beer was responsible for more than 
30 per cent. of the accidents to the workers in these breweries. 

The injurious effects of industrial drinking upon the industrial 
accident rate have been generally recognised, not only in Germany, 
but also in other countries. The result has been, as was mentioned 
in the preceding section, that industrial drinking has been more 
and more restricted. During the war this tendency was greatly 
strengthened !. 

After the war, two countries — the United States and Finland 
-— enacted laws prohibiting the manufacture or sale of alcoholic 
liquors. One of the effects of this measure has been a substantia! 
decrease, if not the disappearance, of industrial drinking. This 
should manifest itself among other things in a reduction of the 
industrial accident rates, but owing to the complicated nature of 
accident causation and the short period of experience there is as 
yet little direct evidence of this. In 1923 the International Labour 
Office, having frequently observed references in safety discussions 
to the effect of Prohibition in the United States, asked the opinion 
of the National Safety Council on this point. The reply was to 
the effect, that on the one hand, safety work had generally been 
carried so far even before the introduction of Prohibition that no 
general statement on its effects could be made, but that, on the 
other hand, “ big American firms attribute the great decrease in 
accidents in their plants, amounting to 68-75 per cent., to the effect 
of Prohibition ”’. 





1 In Great Britain, for instance, one of the first steps taken by the Liquor 
Control Board was to remedy the evil of industrial drinking by establishing indus- 
trial canteens. Almost all of these canteens were “ dry ” and provided a powerful 
incentive to temperance. 
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INFLUENCE OF SuNDAY DRINKING ON ACCIDENTS 


Mention has already been made of the question of ‘* convivial 
drinking ’’. Today this form of drinking is perhaps the most 
frequent source of degeneration of workers, but its effects upon 
industry are the most obscure. 

The most usual method of investigating the effect of ‘‘ convivial 
drinking ’’ on accident incidence is to classify accidents by days of 
the week. The theoretical basis of this method is the following : 
if workers are addicted to alcohol, they are likely to drink during 
their leisure time, and above all on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays, when they usually also are in possession of their weekly 
wages. Consequently, if the consumption of alcohol be a cause of 
accidents, the results of week-end indulgence should be shown in 
higher accident rates, especially on Mondays. 

Before discussing the above reasoning — which seems open to 
doubt — it must first be ascertained whether the accident rate on 
Monday actually is higher than that on other days of the week. 

It should be noted, first, that the main sources of information 
on the point are the official statistics of industrial accidents in 
various countries. For the purposes of these statistics there is 
no particular object in classifying accidents by days of the week, 
and the influence of alcoholism has only been offered as a probable 
explanation of the figures given. While this guarantees the unbiassed 
character of the statistics, it also accounts for their inadequacy. 

The principal flaws in these statistics may be briefly mentioned 
here. Usually the total number of accidents during the year is 
simply distributed over the actual days of the week on which they 
occurred, and percentages (or index numbers, taking the average 
number of accidents per day equal to 100) are then calculated on 
the basis of these crude figures. This method is obviously unsatis- 
factory. Take first the percentage for Sunday. This is normally 
the weekly rest-day (workers employed in continuous-process 
industries who work also on Sunday represent only a small pro- 
portion of the total), and consequently the accident exposure on 
Sunday is different from that on other days of the week. The 
percentage of accidents on Sunday may be much less than on other 
days, yet the accident risk may be equal or even higher. The 
incomparability of the figures resulting from this fact could be 
remedied if the accident exposure on the different days of the week 
were known, but this is impossible without special enquiries limited 
to a particular industry or establishment. 
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Un Saturday, too, the accident exposure is usually smaller 
than on other days of the week, because the hours of work are 
shorter. Hours however, vary enormously not only from country 
to country, but also from one industry to another within a single 
country. If it be known by how much the Saturday hours of work 
are shorter than the hours worked on other days of the week the 
Saturday accident figures might be corrected by increasing them 
by a percentage proportionate to the reduction in hours of work. 
This method is, however, so laborious that it has very rarely been 
adopted. : 

Another and more important point is that of annual holidays. 
One or two holidays on which no work or only part-time work 
is done are likely to modify considerably the distribution of acci- 
dents between the different days of the week. When only one 
year is under consideration the figures may be corrected by treating 
all the holidays of the year as Sundays and omitting them and all 
Sundays from the statistics. In a study covering a longer period, 
the influence of variable holidays will neutralise each other, but 
it should be noted that in many countries there are two Mondays 
which are always holidays, Easter Monday and Whit Monday. 
For absolute accuracy the Monday figures should be increased 
proportionately, but this is very rarely done in official statistics. 

With the above reservations regarding the reliability of the 
statistics concerned, a comparative table is given below showing 
the distribution of accidents by days of the week according to the 
official figures published. It should be noted, although it does not 
influence the general results very much, that the scope of the 
different statistics is not the same. The following notes show the 
principal differences : 

DenMARK!: Accidents in agriculture and forestry reported to dis- 
trict physicians during six months in 1906. 

fINLAND*?: Accidents in manufacturing and building industries 
involving disability of more than 6 days’ duration ; average for the 
period 1898 to 1914. 

GerMany®: Accidents in mining, manufacturing, and building 


industries disabling for more than 13 weeks ; average for the years 1897 
and 1907 (statistics published decennially only). 





‘ Srarens STatistiskKE Bureau: Ulykkestiljaeldei Land. og Skovbrug 
(Statistiske Meddelelser, Series IV, Vol. 25, No. 3. Copenhagen, 1907. 

2 TEOLLISUUSHALLITUS. T'ydssd sattuneet tapaturmat, 1-12, 1898-1914 (Suomen 
Vir. Til. XXVI, Ty6tilastoa, A). Helsingfors. 

* REICHSVERSICHERUNGSAMT: Gewerbe-Unfallstatistik fiir das Jahr 1907, 
table 2 (Amiliche Nachrichten, 1910, 1. Beiheft, 1. Teil, Berlin. 
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Iraty’: Accidents in manufacturing and building disabling for 
more than 5 days, for the year 1904. 

NETHERLANDS’ : Accidents in manufacturing, building, and trans- 
port disabling for more than 2 days ; average for the years 1915 to 1917. 

Norway? : Accidents in mining, manufacturing, building, and forest- 
ry disabling for more than 4 weeks ; average for the period 1896 to 
1906. 


SwepeEn*: Accidents in mining, manufacturing, building, and trans- 
port disabling for more than 60 days ; average for the years 1906 and 
1907. 

SwitTzerRLann®: Accidents in mining, manufacturing, building, 
transport, railways, inland navigation, other transport, public utilities, 
and certain commercial establishments, disabling for more than 2 days : 
average for the years 1920 to 1922. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
BY DAYS OF THE WEEK IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 





Country | Sunday | Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday | Thursday | Friday | Saturday 





Denmark 10.2 17.5 15.0 14.3 14.4 14.5 14.1 
Finland 2.8 16.7 16.7 16.0 16.3 16.8 14.7 
Germany 2.4 17.1 16.2 15.7 15.9 15.8 16.9 
Italy 4.7 16.0 15.6 15.7 15.3 16.3 16.5 
Netherlands ‘ 17.4 16.9 16.8 16.0 16.5 15.0 
Norway . 16.8 17.4 16.5 16.2 17.0 15.1 
Sweden ° 17.0 16.9 16.4 16.1 16.8 15.0 
Switzerland : 17.2 17.3 16.3 16.3 17.8 13.7 
































It will be seen from the above table that Monday is much less 
a dies nefastus than is usually assumed in general literature on this 
subject. The highest percentage of accidents falls on Monday in 
Denmark, Germany, the Neti:erlands, and Sweden only, and on 
Tuesday in Norway, while the statistics for Finland and Switzerland 
show the highest percentage of accidents on Friday. The high 
percentage on Tuesday in Norway has been explained by the fact 
that in this country, at the time when the statistics were compiled, 
the sale of alcoholic liquors was restricted during week-ends and 





1 Bollettino di notizie sul credito e sulla previdenza, Appendix Rome, 1909. 

® Ongevallenstatistiek betreffende de Kalenderjaren 1915,1916en 1917, table V. 
Amsterdam, 1922. 

* RIKSFORSIKRINGSANSTALTEN : Ulykkesforsikringen, 1904-1906, table 3 (Norges 
officielle Statistik, V:99). Christiania, 1909. 

* KOMMERSKOLLEGII AFDELNING FOR ARBETSTATISTIK: Olycksfall i arbete 
/906, 1907, table 10 (Arbetsstatistik, C). Stockholm, 1909-1910. 


* CaAISSE NATIONALE SUISSE D’ASSURANCE EN CAS D’ACOIDENTS: Rapport 
annuel et comptes, 1920, 1921, 1922. Lucerne, 1921-1923. 
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the workers took the opportunity of the re-opening of the public 
houses on Monday for alcoholic indulgence, the result of which 
is to be seen in the high Tuesday percentage. 

The Friday accident percentage can in no way be explained 
by alcoholic indulgence. The question whether this is due to 
fatigue or speed of production — both these explanations have been 
suggested — is not relevant to the present discussion. The last 
days of the week generally show a high percentage, which in several 
countries exceeds that for the first days of the week. This phe- 
nomenon becomes all the more striking if the shorter hours of work 
on Saturday are taken into account. It is probable that, if the 
working day on Saturday were as long as on other days of the week. 
the highest percentage would fall on this day. In an interesting 
special investigation made on the basis of the Finnish statistics 
by Dr. Lavonius', the figures have been corrected by increasing 
the average number of Saturday accidents in proportion to the 
shorter hours of work on that day, i.e. by 24.3 per cent. As a result 
the percentage for Saturday was 18.3 instead of 14.7. On the 
other hand, when the Monday figures were corrected for the two 
fixed annual holidays falling on Monday, this day presented the 
second highest percentage, 17.3 instead of 16.7. 

In general it may be supposed that the daily variations in the 
accident figures mostly reflect simply the variations in hours 
worked on the different days of the week. It may be safely stated 
that ‘‘ the accidents of the different days that work full time never 
vary more than 10 per cent. from one another ’’?. 

This is illustrated by a comparison of the distribution of acci- 
dents by days of the week in different industries. Investigations 
on this point may be made for Finland, Germany, the Netherlands. 
and Sweden, but it is impossible to find any regular features which 
would justify definite conclusions. For instance, in Germany 
(industrial accident statistics of 1907) a number of industries show 
a particularly high accident rate on Monday ; the Monday percent- 
age was 30 in the chimney sweeping association and in the 
Magdeburg building insurance institution, while it was over 20 in 
the glass, tobacco, building, and transport associations and insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, the Monday percentage was below 
15 in the South-Western and Silesian iron industry, gas and water 





1 Herman Lavontvs : “ Tapaturmien jakaantuminen viikonpiivien mukaan ”’, 
in Sosialinen Aikakauskirja, 1918, No. 3. 

* P. Sargant FLORENCE : Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, p. 296. London, 1924 
(Quoted from the British Association Report, 1915.) 
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works, the textile industry of Rhenish Westphalia, the silk, sugar, 
and clothing industries, and on private railways, as well as in sixin- 
surance institutions for the building industry. For Great Britain 
there are no official statistics, but the British Association Committee 
on Fatigue in 1915 had before it a large number of accident data 
for many different industries!. The classification of the days of 
the week on which accidents reached their maximum showed that 
the maximum fell on Monday in 11 industries, on Friday in 8, on 
Tuesday in 4, and on Wednesday and Thursday in 3 industries each 
(Saturday and Sunday figures were ignored). 

But even in cases where Monday has the heaviest accident 
rate it is not correct to interpret this as solely due to alcoholic 
indulgence during the week-end. Recent studies in industrial 
efficiency have shown that Monday is a bad day from the point of 
view of output. This is generally explained by the lack of the 
so-called “ practice efficiency”. During the week-ends, when the 
worker is absent from work, he forgets to some extent the operations 
which are ordinarily performed quickly and well as a result of 
practice. On Monday he has to re-learn these operations before the 
old efficiency can be regained*®. Further, an American statistician 
has suggested that changes of occupation generally occur at the 
end of the week, so that the new work is begun on Mondays®. 
How far this is correct has not been established, but if there is any 
truth in the suggestion it is very pertinent, as labour turnover, 
i.e. the fluctuation in the personnel of an establishment, and the 
inexperience of workers resulting therefrom exercise a striking 
influence apon accident frequency. In a study of accidents in 
the Americ2n metal trades, the average number injured per day 
after beginning work on a machine was found to be as follows‘: 


First day 460 
2nd day to end of Ist week R3 
2nd week to end of Ist month 17 
2nd month to end of 6th month t 
7th month to end of ist year 1.6 





‘ British Association: Report, 1915, p. 283. 

2 Cf. A. Stanley Kent: “* The Monday Effect in Industry ”, in Journal oj 
Physiology, Vol. 50, 1916. 

* I. M. Rustnow : Social Insurance, p. 79. New York, 1913. 

* Unrrep Srates : Report on Conditions of Women and Children Wage Earners. 
Vol. XI: Employment of Women in Metal Trades. Senate Documents, No. 645, 
61st Congress, Second Session. 
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These figures show a very great excess of accidents on the first 
day on the machine ; if accident rates had been calculated the 
excess would have been still more striking. 

The inferences to be drawn from the foregoing are, first, that 
the distribution of accidents over the days of the week shows 
such irregular and small real variations that it is difficult to draw 
any definite conclusions from it, and, secondly, that even when 
Monday shows a higher accident incidence than other days this 
may be due not only to alcoholic indulgence, but also to the partial 
loss of practice efficiency, and to the fact that new inexperienced 
men usually begin work then. 

In view of this somewhat negative result, a special enquiry 
conducted in Great Britain during the war merits particular 
attention. The investigation was made by Dr. Vernon, on behalf 
of the Health of Munition Workers Committee, in large munition 
factories during the years 1915 to 1917. The investigator had 
an excellent opportunity of studying the problem of alcoholism 
and industrial accidents. The sale of alcohol was gradually 
restricted during the years of the enquiry. and the general sobriety 
of the nation increased considerably ; the greatest change in this 
respect occurred in April 19172. There is no doubt that the workers 
covered by the enquiry were affected by these facts. Another 
factor influencing the alcohol consumption of the workers was the 
different length of the working day. In 1915 and the beginning 
of 1916 the day-shift workers were kept at the factory until 8.30 p.m. 
so that they had little opportunity, and probably little inclination. 
for drinking after work was finished. On Saturdays they stopped 
work at 5.45 p.m. and on Sundays at 5 p.m. ; as their wages were 
paid on Friday afternoon there was considerable temptation to 
indulgence at the week-end. From the beginning of 1916 onwards 
work stopped at 6 p.m. on all days of the week and Sunday was free. 

In view of the above conditions three statistical periods were 
distinguished. The first was the ‘‘ fatigue period”’, from Novem- 
ber 1915 to January 1916, the second the “ intermediate period ”’, 
from February 1916 to April 1917, and the third the ‘“ reduced 
alcohol period ”, from April to December 1917. 





* Ministry oF Munitions, HEALTH OF MUNITION WoRKERS COMMITTEE : 
An Investigation of the factors concerned in the Causation of Industrial Accidents, 
by H. M. Vernon, p. 29. Memorandum No. 21. Cd. 9046. London, 1918. 


* The total amount of alcohol actually consumed fell to 74 per cent. of the pre- 
war amount in the beginning of 1917, and to 23 per cent. of that amount from April 
1917 onwards. Similarly, convictions for drunkenness decreased in 1917 to one- 
third and one-fourth of pre-war figures. 
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The results of this exceedingly careful investigation are shown 
in the following table giving the daily variation in accidents (cuts) 
as expressed by percentages. The average number of accidents 
per day is made equal to 100, and consequently the average number 
of accidents per week is taken as 700 when all days of the week 
were worked, and 600 when Sunday was free. The figures for 
Sunday in the first period (when only 8 hours were worked) have 
been multiplied so as to make them comparable with other figures. 


TABLE VII. DAILY VARIATION IN ACCIDENTS AT A BRITISH FUSE 
FACTORY, BY SEX OF WORKERS, 1915-1917 
(Average number of accidents per day = 100) 





Fatigue period Intermediate period Reduced alcohol period 





Day of week 


Men | Women Men Women Men | Women 





Sunday 78.0 82.7 — - —- - 
Monday 122.4 115.2 92.7 106.6 110.8 107.4 
Tuesday 107.4 105.8 100.9 95.9 99.5 96.1 
Wednesday 109.2 93.4 100.7 103.3 98.2 100.1 
Thursday 87.6 97.5 106.5 100.5 95.4 101.2 
Friday 83.1 84.6 102.2 104.3 92.1 | 101.2 
Saturday 112.2 120.7 96.9 89.4 104.0 94.0 


Total 700 700 600 600 600 600 





Actual number 
of accidents | 
covered 1,145 | 2,304 1,333 | 1,507 

| 


























It will be seen that the number of accidents varied in a marked 
weekly cycle, but there is a great difference in this respect between 
the “ fatigue period ’’ and the two subsequent periods. During 
the first period there was a comparatively high maximum on 
Monday, especially among the men, and the figures sank gradually 
to a minimum on Friday which was 32 per cent. lower among men 
and 27 per cent. lower among women. Then they shot up again 
35 and 43 per cent. respectively to a fresh maximum on Saturday. 
This cycle suggests that many of the fatigued workers indulged 
themselves on Saturdays and Sundays, the only days on which there 
was an opportunity for it. The comparatively low figures for 
Sunday are explained by the fact that there were more absentees 
and more slackness on Sundays than on other days. 

The accident cycles of the “ intermediate period ” show no 
sign of increase on Saturdays and Mondays ; the maximum for the 
men falls on Thursday and for the women on Monday, but these 
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maxima differ very slightly from the median. According to Dr. 
Vernon this is due to the fact that the workers, now released at 
6 p.m. every afternoon, no doubt spread their alcohol consumption 
more evenly over the week. 

The “ reduced alcohol period ”’ also shows very slight variations 
in the weekly cycle of accidents. Contrary to what might theoreti- 
cally be assumed, however, the maxima again fell on Monday, 
and the men’s accident curve shows a steady decline until Friday, 
as in the first statistical period. The variation is nevertheless 
small, the drop from Monday to Friday being only 17 per cent. 
The women’s accident cycle reaches its minimum on Saturday. 
In view of the conditions of work in the factory concerned, it is 
uncertain whether these changes from the previous cycle are 
connected with alcoholism, but it may be noted that the public 
houses, during this period of beer shortage, tended to reserve their 
supplies chiefly for week-ends. 


INFLUENCE OF EVENING DRINKING ON ACCIDENTS 


One of the most interesting points in the scientific study of 


accidents is the influence of industrial fatigue. Many committees 
and students, especially in Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, have in recent times attempted to shed light on this difficult 
question', but up to the present the data secured are not sufficiently 
extensive to justify final conclusions. The usual method of 
study has been to analyse the hour-to-hour incidence of accidents. 
This method also provides an opportunity for studying the influence 
of alcohol consumption upon accident incidence. 

The use of alcohol may be assumed to have an opposite influence 
on hourly incidence from that of fatigue. Other things being 
equal, the effect of fatigue should be that the accident rate rises 
as the work goes on. If, on the other hand, accident incidence 
is influenced by the use of alcohol (before beginning work), the 
accident rates should be at their maximum during the first hours 
of work and then fall progressively. This contrast, however, can 
be made only for night work. A man working during the day who 
drinks is likely to do so in the evening before going to bed, and 
unless he has drunk excessively the immediate effects of alcohol 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 729-758 : 
“The Forty-Eight Hour Week and Industrial Efficiency”’, by P. Sargant FrorENcE. 
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will be hardly perceptible the following morning. But a man 
working on the night shift will be likely to go to bed promptly 
in the morning and then, waking in the evening, drink before the 
shift begins, and come to work under the immediate influence of 
alcohol. During the night the workers, as a rule, have no opportunity 
of obtaining liquor, and any effect of alcohol would be shown 
by higher accident rates during the first spell, and a falling rate 
subsequently. 

The problem of night-shift accidents has very rarely been 
studied from the point of view of the effects of alcoholism, and many 
of the statistics concerning the distribution of accidents by hours 
of the day and night are therefore useless for the purposes of the 
present study. It is to be regretted that many excellent studies 
of industrial fatigue have neglected the night shift altogether. The 
most important point is, however, that generally in statistics of 
hour-to-hour accident incidence no idea of the accident exposure is 
given. Without such information the statistics are of very doubtful 
value. When, for instance, the German statistics show that of 
all night-shift accidents (between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., in four spells) 
53 per cent. on the average occur in the first spell (6 to 9 p.m.), 
this may be simply because there are more workers on duty then, 
especially day workers doing overtime. The same applies to 
most of the official statistics, and it is needless to dwell on this 
point further. 

Since it would be too laborious to record the accident exposure 
together with the accident incidence from hour to hour, certain 
other methods have been tested with a view to determining the 
influence of alcohol on this phenomenon. 

The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics has investigated 
this point in the iron and steel industry. In a group of steel 
mills there was a record of the distribution of accidents through 
the hours of the day and night and hourly output over a period 
of years. Table VIII shows the principal figures'. The accident 
incidence is shown by frequency rates, i.e. the number of accidents 
per thousand full-time workers for each hour, and output is shown 
by average hourly tonnage for the same periods. Thus the 
accident frequency may be compared with the intensity of work. 





2 Unrrep Srates Bureau or Lasour Sratistics : Causes and Prevention of 
\ecidents in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1910-1919, by Lucien W. CHaney, p. 188. 
Bulletin No. 298. Washington, 1922. The numbers, being taken from a graph, 
ire not exact to the last figure. 
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TABLE VIL. HOURLY ACCIDENT RATES AND OUTPUT DURING THE 
NIGHT SHIFT IN AN AMERICAN STEEL MILL 





Hourly rate of accidents ”" 
Hours of night shift per 1,000 full time workers Average hourly tonnac: 





345 
365 
380 
390 
368 
375 
383 
380 
390 
393 
405 
465 


~ 
~ 


6-7 p.m. 18. 
7-8 17. 
8-9 18. 
9-10 18. 
10-11 16. 
11—12 12. 
12-1 a.m. 10. 
1-2 16. 
2-3 17. 
3-4 13. 
4-5 14. 
5-6 13. 


—mw hm EDOM tot ~7 














It will be seen from the above table that the accident rate was 
at its maximum during the first hours of the night shift (from 8 to 
10 p.m.), then fell until 1 a.m., and varied irregularly from this 
hour until the morning, without reaching the high figures of the 
first spell. Output, on the other hand, rose almost continuously 
from the evening until the morning. It appears, therefore, that 
the accident rate was not influenced by fatigue but, on the contrary, 
by the mental state of the workers, in which alcoholic excess may 
be assumed to have played a part. 

The influence of alcohol is only presumed in the above casc. 
Another study which bears directly upon the question of the usc 
of alcohol has been made by the same Bureau. In a large stee! 
plant it was found that the night accident rates were higher than 
those of the day, and, since the supervisor of labour in this plant 
had kept detailed records of disciplinary action for drinking, the 
influence of alcohol could be determined with some degree of 
certainty. The following table shows, for the day and night 
separately, the number and rate of cases of disciplinary action 
in this plant during a period of years’. 
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TABLE IX. DISCIPLINE FOR USE OF ALCOHOLIC INTOXICANTS IN A 
LARGE AMERICAN STEEL PLANT, 1907-1913 





Number of cases Discipline rates per | 
Number of workers of discipline million hours exposure 





Night | Day Night Day Night 





1,897 5,688 41 26 
1,647 
1,998 
1,559 
2,094 
2,003 


4,568 40 6 
5,644 47 12 
4,215 43 18 
5,302 28 28 
5,559 33 19 


L129 | 3,446 44 1 
| 
} 








12,326 34,422 276 120 























The above table shows clearly that the night discipline rates 
were very much in excess of those of the day. Since the enforce- 
ment of rules by the management was equally strict by day and by 
night, it is evident that violation of rules sufficiently pronounced 
to involve penalties was about six times more frequent at night. 
This fact was attributed by the management of the plant to the 
effect of drinking either in the evening just before coming to work, 
or during working hours, as alcohol could be smuggled into the 
plant more easily by night than by day. 

It is noteworthy that the day-shift discipline rates remained 
about the same throughout the period covered, but that the cor- 
responding night rates decreased markedly, from 7.1 and 12.7 in 
1907 and 1908 to 4.5 and 5.5 in 1912 and 1913. It is also stated 
that there was a more rapid reduction in night accident rates than 
in the corresponding day rates. It may then be assumed, with a 
high degree of probability, that the night drinking of the workers 
had a direct and unfavourable bearing on the frequency of accidents. 

The British Health of Munition Workers Committee also made 
a special enquiry on this point. On behalf of the Committee Dr. 
Vernon tabulated the hour-to-hour accident incidence during 
1916 and 1917 at the fuse factory mentioned in the preceding 
section'. It will be remembered that during this period the restric- 
tions upon the sale of alcohol became much more stringent. The 
workers were probably affected by this forced decrease in drinking in 





* H. M. Vernon : Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency, p. 200; and Hearts oF 
MONITION WORKERS COMMITTEE : op. cit., pp. 27-29. 
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the same manner as the nation in general. If there be a relation 
between drinking and accident frequency the night accident rate 
especially might be expected to have fallen from 1916 to 1917. 

The results of the enquiry are shown in table X. The night- 
shift accidents (cuts) were grouped in three statistical periods, and 
in each instance the hourly number of accidents in the third spell 
of work was taken as the basis of comparison, equal to 1.0. The 
accident rates were tabulated separately for men and women. 


TABLE X. RATIO OF NIGHT-SHIFT ACCIDENTS IN A BRITISH FUSE 
FACTORY, 1916-1917 





Actual number 
of accidents Ratio of accidents 





Statistical period Women 


Second | Third 
spell 














Feb. to July 1916) } 195 . r , i 12} 1.0 
Aug. 1916 to Mar. 1917) : af : ‘ 1.3 1.0 
| April, to Oct. 1917 847 ; , , 12] 1.0 








Mean — J ‘ , 5 1.2 1.0 


























| 





Thus the accident ratio was at its maximum during the first 
spell among both men and women for all the statistical periods. 
The principal point to be noted for the present purpose is the decrease 
in the accident rate for the first spell during the three statistical 
periods as compared with the corresponding rates for the other 
spells. This decrease is very marked among the men. In the 
first statistical period the first-spell rate was 90 per cent. higher than 
in the second and third spells, while the corresponding percentage 
was not more than 40 in the “ reduced alcohol period”. In other 
words, the accident incidence in the first spell tended to decrease 
when the general volume of drinking decreased. In the figures 
for accidents to women there is also an excess in the first spell, but, 
as the mean values show, the reduction in the proportion of the 
accidents was much smaller among women, which is in accordance 
with their greater sobriety’. 





4 This is illustrated by the fact that at that time the number of convictions 
for drunkenness was three or four times as great among men as among women. 
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These investigations thus confirm in a remarkable manner the 
general experience gained during and after the war, that restrictions 
on the sale of alcohol and an increase in the general sobriety of 
the nation have a favourable repercussion on industrial accident 
rates. 


In the preceding sections the various aspects of the effect of 
the use of alcohol upon accidents have been studied in some detail. 
[t will be realised that, although the existence of this effect has 
been established by laboratory investigations as well as by experience 
in safety work, statistical identification of the harmful influence 
of alcohol is an exceedingly difficult matter. The causation of 
accidents is so complicated that the influence of what may be 
called the human causes is often completely masked. 

The results of the critical examination of methods tend to 
show that some of those hitherto employed are of rather doubtful 
value. The study of the percentage and rates of accidents directly 
due to ‘‘drunkenness”’ or of the distribution of accidents by days of 


the week and hours of the day produces little valuable information. 


[t is only by completing this kind of statistics by exact details and 
collateral information on other facts secured by experimental 
methods that progress has been and may in future be made in 
studying the relation between alcoholism and industrial accidents. 

It follows from the above that analysis of existing statistics 
has not produced a final and satisfactory solution to the problem. 
The evidence presented forms a very heterogeneous body of facts 
referring to different countries, different periods, and different 
conditions. The general principles have not, however, been entirely 
lost sight of, and in conclusion some of these principles may _ be 
summed up. 


(1) Chronic alcoholism, which can be diagnosed with a high 
degree of certainty, appears to be a very potent cause of industrial 
accidents. Persons medically certified as excessive drinkers have 
been found to be about three times more liable to accidents and 
to injure themselves much more seriously than other persons, 
including ordinary drinkers. 

(2) Acute alcoholism or drunkenness does not at present 
appear to be an important direct cause of industrial accidents ow- 
ing to the reduction in industrial drinking. The effect of drunken- 
ness can be determined only in respect of accidents outside 
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working hours, and in this respect it has been found that drunkenness 
is directly and solely responsible for a number of particularly 
severe accidents and possibly contributes indirectly to about 
one-fourth of the accidents to workers in their spare time. 

(3) Industrial drinking has been found to increase the accident 
risk ; by merely controlling the sale of liquor in the factory or by 
stopping the supply of free beer, accident rates have been decreased 
by 30 to 70 per cent. Managements and official inspectors have 
thus been increasingly led to forbid workers to enter the factory 
when intoxicated, and to prohibit drinking during working hours. 

(4) Convivial drinking seems to be the most usual source of 
the harmful effects of alcohol consumption. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to determine its precise influence on accident 
incidence. Taking first the effect of Sunday drinking, a well- 
known practice, it can hardly be disentangled from other cause 
rendering Monday work less efficient and more hazardous than other. 
A British experiment comparing the accident rates on Mondays 
during the periods of free and restricted sale of alcoholic liquors 
does, however, furnish proof in support of the theory that the 
use of alcohol is one of the factors in the Monday accident risk. 
Secondly, the effect of regular evening drinking has been shown 
in the particularly high accident rates in the first spell of the night 
shift, a result only to be explained by the mental condition of the 
workers, which is certainly influenced by the use of alcohol. 

Industrial accidents constitute one of the heaviest burden 
on modern industry and labour alike. Accident prevention, 
therefore, is an indispensable phase in the great effort to preserve 
national resources. In this effort the injurious influence of alcoho! 
cannot be ignored. As a prominent American safety man, Mr. 
W. H. Tolman’, has put it, ‘‘it is to the interest of both the chief 
of the industry and the workman to fight with all possible means 
against this redoubtable enemy, alcohol ”’. 





* William H. Totman and L. B. Kenpati: Safety, p. 33. New York and 
London, 1913. 
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Labour Problems in Northern Ireland 
by 
J. A. Dar, C.B.E. 


Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Labour, Northern Ireland 


The social policy of the newly formed government of Northern 
lreland is expressed partly in laws previously passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, partly in its own legislation, which already includes 
Acts on unemployment insurance, health insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and trade boards. All this legislation, forming what 
may be called a “* social code "’, is administered by a single Ministry, 
the Ministry of Labour. During its first three years of existence much 
of the efforts of this Ministry have had to be concentrated on the problem 
of unemployment. A Development Commission is engaged in examin- 
ing the possibilities of the further industrial development of Northern 
lreland, and relief works of public utility have been undertaken on 
a large scale ; the effect of these measures and of a scheme for providing 
loans towards works of capital construction has been a substantial 
reduction in the volume of unemployment and the distress caused by it. 
In addition, strong advisory committees have been appointed to deal 
with the trade board system and with employment exchanges and 
unemployment insurance, which have helped to secure for the new 
Ministry the active support of the industrial community. 


'T’ HE Government of Northern Ireland established under the 

Government of Ireland Act, 1920, began its career in 1921. 
The Cabinet was formed in June and the Parliament was opened 
by His Majesty the King in July, while the actual administrative 
responsibility was taken over from the Imperial Government a 
few months later. 

The Northern Government has during its career encountered 
many and varied problems, some of them of extreme complexity 
and difficulty, and among them those connected with labour are 
not the least important. 

Northern Ireland consists of the six Northern Counties of 
ireland. Its population of 1,284,000 comprises more than one-third 
of the total population of Ireland. Its principal cities are Belfast, 
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with a population of about 480,000, and Londonderry, with a 
population of 47,000. There are a number of other towns with 
from 5,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, while the remainder of the 
population is in the country districts. Agriculture, carried on 
very largely by small farmers, occupies a large proportion of the 
population. In addition, Ulster is the home of important manu- 
facturing industries. It is the boast of Belfast that it has the largest 
shipyard, the largest ropeworks, the largest linen factory, the 
largest tobacco factory, and the largest distillery in the world. 
and before the war it used to be able to add that it had the lowest 
unemployment and the smallest poor rate in the United Kingdom. 
In its shipyards have been built many of the famous ocean steamers. 
such as the White Star liner ‘‘ Olympic ”’, one of the world’s greatest 
ships. Last September there was launched the largest liner built 
anywhere since the war, a vessel of 30,000 tons belanging to the 
Holland-Amerika Line. Both in Belfast and in the rest of Ulster 
the linen trade is conducted on a comprehensive scale. The industry 
comprises the production of flax, the spinning of yarn, the weaving 
of cloth, and its making up into articles such as shirts, tablecloths. 
towels. and handkerchiefs. There is a substantial engineering 
industry, which derives much of its work from the shipyards and 
the textile trades. While these industries, after agriculture, oocupy 
the majority of the industrial population, there are as well other 
textile factories, chemical works, mineral water factories, bakeries, 
and laundries, while in certain districts active fisheries exist. 
Altogether in Northern Ireland there are 6,700 factories and 
workshops. 

There is further a very considerable distributive trade. Seven 
daily passenger services are maintained to and from Great Britain 
in addition to several other regular sailings. From all the ports 
of Ulster there is a large export of agricultural produce, cattle 
potatoes, dairy produce, and at the same time there is regular 
importation of coal. As may be supposed, the bulk of the manu- 
factured articles produced in Ulster are exported, not merely to 
Great Britain and the Continent, but to all parts of the glube. 
The use of Irish linen, practically all of which is made in Ulster. 
is indeed co-extensive with civilisation. 

The most interesting of the recent industrial developments in 
Ulster is the exploitation of its coal resources. Coa] deposits have 
long been known to exist in Ulster, but their quality and extent 
were doubtful. They have not been properly worked until recently, 
when two shafts to a depth of one thousand feet have been sunk, 
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and coal is now being raised. The industrial possibilities of this 
enterprise are obvious. 

In all these industries 260,000 workpeople are engaged. That 
is the number of workers insured under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Scheme, which covers all industries with the important excep- 
tions of agriculture and domestic service. The majority of these 
workers is distributed as follows : 


Industry Numbers of workers 


Shipbuilding 30,000 
Engineering 9,000 
Linen 90,000 
Building 17,000 
Food and drink 12,000 
Distributive trades 20,000 


The organisation of industry from the point of view of industrial 
relations has developed on similar lines to that in Great Britain. 
There are associations of the spinning, weaving, and making-up 
textile trades which comprise practically every employer, and in 
most of the other industries employers’ organisations exist which 
can commit the whole body of employers to a particular course. 
The workers are for the most part in the British trade unions. 
The Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, with its 
constituent craft unions, operates in Northern Ireland as in Great 
Britain. The dockers, the sailors, and the railwaymen are in the 
same organisations as their colleagues in Great Britain. English 
unions such as the Workers’ Union and the National Amalgamated 
Union of Labour have a considerable membership in Ulster, while 
the organisations in the linen trade, though mostly separate from 
those of the textile trades in Great Britain, are affiliated and work 
in close sympathy with them. 

The relations between employers and employed are frank and 
friendly, and Northern Ireland has been singularly free in recent 
years from stoppages of work due to trade disputes. 

In circumstances of this kind when labour problems arise, as 
they must, it is the duty of the Ministry of Labour, in so far as the 
Government is concerned, to deal with them. These problems 
range themselves into well-defined groups. In the sphere of 
industrial relations the Ministry of Labour must play its part in 
preventing trade disputes and in protecting the workers against 
avoidable disabilities arising from their employment. It must see 
that they are not sweated while they are at work or worked ex- 
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cessively long hours, that the conditions of their work are as safe and 
healthy as is possible, and that the unscrupulous employer does 
not gain an advantage over his commercial rivals. In the sphere 
of employment and industrial insurance the Ministry administers 
two insurance funds, one to provide against sickness and disable- 
ment and the other against unemployment, while it maintains a 
system of employment exchanges which bring together those who 
want workers and those who want work. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Ministry are prescribed 
by Acts of Parliament, many of which are of course the Imperial 
Acts which were in force before the Northern Ireland Government 
came into existence and remain in operation until amended. 
Those passed by the Northern Parliament comprise five Aets 
relating to unemployment insurance, two to health insurance, and 
a Workmen’s Compensation Act — all on parallel lines with the 
imperial legislation —- while a new Trade Boards Act has been 
passed, of a somewhat similar nature to the Imperial legislation 
but more flexible and better suited to a comparatively small area 
such as Northern Ireland. 

The actual Acts of Parliament administered by the Ministry 
of Labour are as follows : the Factory Acts; the Truck Acts: 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts; the Employers’ Liability 
Act; the Unemployment Insurance Acts; the National Health 
Insurance Acts; the Trade Boards Act: the Industrial Courts 
Act; the Conciliation Act. 

The work of the Ministry points clearly to an organisation of 
four departments, namely : (1) Industrial Relations ; (2) Emplov- 
ment and Insurance ; (3) Inspection ; (4) Finance. 

To the Industrial Relations Department are entrusted the func 
tions of the state in the conciliation of industrial disputes and the 
administration of the factory legislation and the Trade Boards 
Act. The Employment and Insurance Department is charged with 
the duty of taking such steps as are practicable to promote employ- 
ment, and it administers the Health Insurance and Unemployment 
Insurance scheme, together with the employment exchanges. The 
Inspection Department secures compliance with the various Acts, 
while the Finance Department, in addition to disbursing the monies 
provided by Parliament, administers the Health and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Funds, the whole amounting to about two and a 
half million pounds a year. 

An interesting feature of this organisation is that there are 
combined in one Ministry all the services required by what may be 
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described as the “ social code ”’. As is well known, since the begin- 
ning of the industrial system in the early years of the nineteenth 
century there has grown up a code of legislation of which the 
various constituent parts have the common object of removing 
avoidable hardships incidental to that system. All this legislation 
is administered together in Northern Ireland by one Ministry only, 
and this arrangement has been found to work out satisfactorily 
in practice. Further, the old system of having separate sets of 
inspectors for each group of Acts of Parliament — one for the 
Factory Acts, another for the Insurance Acts and another for 
trade board trades — has been abandoned and the whole of the 
inspection is done by one combined staff, a small proportion of 
whom are technically qualified officials who can deal with those 
questions (mainly arising under the Factory and Trade Boards 
Acts) which involve technical matters. 

These responsibilities and duties would scarcely be light at 
any time, but when one considers the circumstances existing in 
1921 when the Northern Government took up the reins they were 
and are much more difficult than they might otherwise have been. 
In the summer of 1921, out of a quarter of a million insured workers 
63,000 were totally unemployed and 45,000 were on short time. 
This situation, formidable and menacing in itself, was also a pecu- 
liarly difficult legacy for a new Government which had to create 
its own system of administration. A strenuous effort was made 
without delay to increase employment and bring about an improve- 
ment in trade. The heavy unemployment was largely due to world 
causes of a kind which the Northern Government was powerless 
to influence. Ulster was particularly at a disadvantage since, as 
will have been seen, it is so largely dependent on two industries 
— linen and shipbuilding. The linen trade had lost many of its 
markets during the war, its energies being devoted to the production 
of war material, principally aeroplane cloth. The shipyards shared 
in the general slump in the shipbuilding industry due to the shrink- 
age of trade and the decline in freights. 

Of the measures taken to improve trade two may be mentioned. 
Under the Loans Guarantee Act arrangements are made by which 
capital —- amounting so far to well over £3,000,000 — at reasonable 
rates of interest is guaranteed to firms willing to undertake works 
of capital construction. By this means, among other things, large 
ships were put in hand and the effect of the depression in the ship- 
building industry was greatly minimised. This Act is administered 
hy the Ministry of Finance. 
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A Development Commission representative of employers and 
labour, whose duty it is to examine the possibilities of the furthe: 
industrial development of Northern Ireland, was established. This 
Commission has already produced a number of reports and is stil! 
engaged in its task. It has recommended measures in regard to 
the development of the new coal industry which has been mentioned 
above ; it has dealt with roads and mineral deposits ; it has suggested 
a procedure now incorporated in an Act of Parliament to maintain 
the high standard of Northern Ireland eggs, and it is considering. 
among other things, power and transport, afforestation, land 
reclamation and drainage, rural industries, and several other 
matters. Its recommendations have been put in force by the 
Government, and while the results cannot be accurately estimated 
in terms of employment there is no doubt that they are substantia! 
and increasing. 

In the meantime, recognising that any measures which could 
be taken to improve trade would necessarily be slow in their 
operation, the Ministry of Labour decided to institute relief works 
on @ large scale. In this it secured the whole-hearted co-operation 
of local authorities throughout Northern Ireland, and the Imperia! 
Government, recognising the urgency of the situation, gave consider- 
able financial help. The Ministry pays part of the wages of unem- 
ployed men specially taken on by the local authority (50 per cent. 
in the case of revenue-producing works and 60 per cent. in the 
case of non-revenue-producing works), and great care has been 
exercised to secure that the works put in hand are of real public 
utility. Of these a large variety has been undertaken. They com- 
prise the erection of 1,500 working-class dwellings, the reconstruc - 
tion and extension of the Belfast tramway track, the building of 
a Cancer Observation Hospital and a Museum and Art Gallery 
hospital extensions, works to prevent flooding of low-lying areas. 
water supplies, road improvements, extension of parks, recreation 
grounds, and cemeteries, reclamation of land, improvements to 
harbours, the construction of an aerodrome, and so on. 

The capital value of the works is not far short of £3,000,000. 
So far more than 15,000 different jobs have been provided, while 
as many as 5,000 men have been employed on the works at one 
time. A large volume of new work has also been created by the 
manufacture of the necessary materials ; its extent is difficult to 
estimate, but it must be nearly as great as the amount of work 
provided directly. The employment exchanges supply the labour :; 
a preference is given to married ex-soldiers, and men who have 
been longest out of work are given work first. 
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These works have been of substantial relief to those who have 
suffered most from unemployment and they have undoubtedly 
prevented many families from falling into destitution and hopeless 
debt as well as from loss of skill and general deterioration. 

The combined effect of these measures and of an appreciable 
improvement in the linen trade has been that in the early part of 
this year the number of totally unemployed persons was brought 
down to the neighbourhood of 35,000, of whom 28,000 were men, 
while short time has to all intents and purposes disappeared. The 
linen trade is in a fairly satisfactory condition and the shipbuilding 
trade now shows welcome signs of revival. If ship construction 
could be resumed on a normal scale the worst difficulties of unem- 
ployment would quickly be surmounted. 

Another of the difficulties of the Ministry in the early stages 
consisted in the widespread criticism of some of the principal activ- 
ities which it inherited. Severe censure was directed against 
the system of trade boards, under which compulsory minimum 
wages are fixed by a board of employers and workers in trades 
in which sweating has existed or in which, from the nature of work, 
it might arise. It was complained that the prevalent statutory 
rates were too high and created unemployment and that the 
procedure for changing them was too slow ; indeed the abolition 
or at the least the temporary suspension of the system was called 
for in many influential quarters. Before taking action, however, 
the Ministry appointed in 1921 a strong Advisory Committee 
consisting of representative employers, trade union leaders, and 
others. This Committee heard a good deal of evidence and gave 
very careful consideration to the whole matter, and finally produced 
an unanimous report to which in due course effect was given by 
a new Act of Parliament. The Committee recommended that trade 
hoards be retained or established in any trade where the Minister 
of Labour is satisfied that the rate of wages is unduly low as com- 
pared with that in other employments and that having regard to 
other conditions, in particular the degree of organisation prevailing 
in the trade, it is expedient that a trade board should exist. The 
Minister was also given power to suspend a trade board temporarily 
or withdraw it altogether in the event of a trade becoming suffi- 
ciently organised not to require the trade board machinery. For 
time workers a compulsory time rate was to be fixed and for piece 
workers a compulsory time rate which the piece rates paid must 
he capable of yielding, while other rates such as outworkers’ 
rates, overtime rates, and statutory piece rates might be fixed 
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if the board so desired. The length of time taken to fix. vary, or 
eancel rates was considerably reduced. It was arranged that the 
boards were to consist of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers and employed, together with a neutral chairman but 
no other neutral members. So far the new system, which is applied 
to eighteen trades, appears to be working satisfactorily, and the 
criticisms which were vigorous and widespread before the appoint- 
ment of the Committee have now entirely disappeared. 

Similar criticism was applied to the employment exchanges 
and the unemployment insurance system. It was said that the 
exchanges were useless in finding jobs, since neither employers nor 
workers liked to use them, and it was contended that the unemploy 
ment insurance benefits were the subject of widespread abuse and 
should be brought to an end at the earliest possible moment. 
Again an influential and representative Committee was set up. 
All sorts of interests and opinions were represented on it and 
evidence was heard from anyone who cared to come forward. 
The principal recommendations of this Committee were that 
unemployment insurance should continue to be a feature of the 
industrial life of Northern Ireland and that the system should be 
administered in the main on parallel lines with Great Britain. 
The Committee further advised that insurance by industries was 
not practicable in Northern Ireland. It urged employers to notify 
as many vacancies as possible to the exchanges and generally to 
co-operate with them, and it advised that in connection with each 
employment exchange a local employment committee, consisting 
of representatives of employers and employed and the genera! 
public, should be set up in each exchange area. These recom- 
mendations have been carried out to the great advantage of all 
concerned, with the result that it can fairly be said that the abuse 
of unemployment benefit has been almost entirely stamped out. 
and there is general recognition that with proper administration 
the unemployment insurance system should be maintained. 

Both of these Committees have been of the greatest possible 
assistance to the Ministry in its work. Their representative charac- 
ter gave weight to their recommendations, and their unanimity 
has enabled the Ministry to carry on its work with the active 
support and sympathy of the industrial community. 

Another matter of interest was the cost of living. Repeated 
allegations were made that the cost of living in Northern Ireland 
was considerably and unnecessarily higher than in Great Britain. 
and finally the Ministry decided to set up a Committee of Enquiry. 
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The Committee — composed of representatives of employers, 
workers, and others, including the Professor of Economics at the 
Queen’s University, Belfast — spent a considerable time in hearing 
evidence and collecting information, and finally came to the 
unanimous conclusion that there was no large difference in the 
cost of living in Northern Ireland as compared with Great Britain. 
A number of recommendations on subsidiary matters were also 
made. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to describe in detail the remainder 
of the work of the Ministry which has proceeded without serious 
criticism or difficulty. The Nationa] Health Insurance scheme is 
worked in Northern Ireland in the same way as in Great Britain, 
with the exception that medical benefits are not provided. This 
exception, which was inherited by the Northern Government, is 
due to the fact that an elaborate system of poor law medical 
assistance exists. The question whether medical benefits should 
however, be instituted is being seriously considered at the present 
time. Many of the insured persons in Ulster are members of societies 
in Great Britain, and the scheme is in all essentials part and parce! 
of the British scheme. 

Unemployment insurance, as has been indicated above, is 
maintained on parallel lines with Great Britain. To finance this 
scheme for a small area such as Ulster, dependent in the main 
on two trades which have suffered violent fluctuations on account 
of war conditions, is by no means easy. The same result would 
he experienced by any comparatively small industrial area which 
was required to maintain an unemployment fund separate from 
the main fund administered by the Imperial Government. It is 
hoped, however, that in time this difficulty will be overcome. In 
the meantime Northern Ireland has the same benefit provisions 
and the same contributions as Great Britain. 

The administration of the Factory Acts and Workmen’s 
Compensation and Truck Acts is carried on by similar methods 
to those adopted in Great Britain and with similar results. 

From the point of view of the International Labour Organisation 
Northern Ireland is not, of course, a separate Member, being 
represented by the Imperial Government, which is responsible for 
Ulster’s foreign policy, as it is for many other services, such as 
defence, railways, collection of taxes, posts and telegraphs, and 
other matters. The Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conferences are observed in Northern Lreland 
to the same degree as in Great Britain. The 48-hour week is the 
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rule here as in Great Britain, and instances in the different industria! 
undertakings of longer work not specially remunerated are extremely 
rare. Employment exchanges and unemployment insurance are 
provided, and the prohibition of night work for women and 
young persons, together with the agricultural Conventions relating 
to the minimum age for employment, the rights of association. and 
workmen’s compensation, is in force. Adequate arrangements have 
been made for maintaining contact through the Imperial Govern- 
ment with the deliberations of the Organisation. 

It is the earnest desire of the Government of Northern Ireland 
that the social standards of its people should be as high as those 
in Great Britain. It feels that Northern Ireland is an industrial 
country which has the same needs and the same difficulties as the 
rest of the United Kingdom of which it forms an integral part. 
{ts object is not realised without an effort, but it is an effort which 
the Northern Government has so far successfully made and an 
effort which it intends to maintain. 
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o 
d rey ba ‘ ; « « 
Works Councils in Japan ' 
e 
1- 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

d 

e The works council movement in Japan is of quite recent origin, 
ul although some sporadic cases of experiments on similar lines were record - 
e ed upwards of a score of years ago. The earliest known arrangement 
' for mutual consultation between representatives of the staff and of the 


management was that initiated in 1900 by the Tanto Porcelain Company 
in Hyogo Prefecture. This experiment was really an attempt to solve the 
a problem of the vexatious labour disputes which were then beginning to 
assume greater dimensions. No written rules or rigid forms of procedure 
were laid down, discussions being as a rule conducted on a basis of 
mutual good will. For more than twenty years the system worked 
well, and in 1921 it was incorporated in the written constitution of the 
firm. About the same time, or somewhat later, similar arrangements 
were started in various other factories, in most cases with success. 
These earlier attempts seem to have been to some extent along the lines 
of the works council movement in Europe, though they should prehaps 
hardly be described as works councils in the accepted meaning of the 
term. For the more recent period the term is used here for convenience 
in @ fairly wide sense, without implying any hard-and-fast conception 
either of structure or of function. 

The movement received a great impetus and began to assume a 
systematic form when in 1919 the Imperial Railways initiated a scheme 
for setting up so-called “ employees’ committees ” in all the various 
departments of the railway system. At that time the economic condi- 
tions of the country were undergoing great changes owing to the effects 
of the war on the world markets. An era of nation-wide labour unrest 
set in, and with it an endless series of industrial disputes. The search 
for a remedy became general, and the idea of works councils was eagerly 
grasped at as a panacea by many factories and workshops, both private 
and state. But in many cases the remedy only gave rise to new disturb- 
ances, as labour in its turn adopted the same idea and began to demand 
works councils under threat of strikes. In 25 of the labour disputes 
which took place during 192] the demand for works councils was an 
important point in the struggle. At one moment the idea of works 
councils was so popular that the Roshi-Kyocho-Kai (a powerful insti- 
tution for promoting good relations between capital and labour) drafted 





1 The principal material used in preparing this article was supplied by the 
Japanese Delegation to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
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a Bill providing for a system of works councils to be set up throughout 
the country. 

In 1922 there came a slackening of interest, and even reaction. 
Labour dropped its demand for councils, and industry no longer tried 
to create them ; the whole idea was suddenly flung on one side. This 
abrupt change of attitude is to be explained by the economic barometer 
of the time, which correctly foretold the approach of a new economic 
depression. With the restoration of economic stability after the depres- 
sion of 1922-1923, the industrial world once more turned its attention 
to the system of works councils, whose merits began to receive due 
recognition ; this time, however, with greater caution and moderation. 
At the end of 1923 the number of works councils or similar institu- 
tions in Japan — other than the railway committees described below 
— was 124, including 24 in Hokkaido, 17 in Tokio, 33 in Osaka, 13 in 
Hyogo, the remainder being distributed widely throughout the country. 


ORGANISATION 4ND ACTIVITIES 


Their development having been entirely a matter of natural growth. 
works councils as they exist to-day in Japan show a wide diversity in 
their purpose. scale, methods of working, and other essential features. 
Consequently any description which is intended to cover them as a 
whole must necessarily be limited to generalities. 

The first point to be considered is the unit or group represented by 
a single council. In the great majority of cases this is an individual 
undertaking, a factory or workshop. An exception is the Imperial 
Railways, an enterprise on a very large scale extending over the whole 
country, which has adopted a local or regional unit. 

There is complete uniformity as to the way in which the works 
councils have come into existence. All of them without exception have 
been planned and put into operation solely by the management. There 
is as yet no known instance of the workers taking any part in drawing 
up a scheme for a works council or demanding the inclusion or exclusion 
of any special provisions in the schemes proposed. In other words, a 
scheme for a works council is worked out in all its details by the manage- 
ment, and thus presented ready-made to the staff. This procedure ma) 
he partly explained by the fact that in most cases works councils have 
been started at very short notice in order to prevent possible labou: 
disputes. But even when a council has been formed in answer to demands 
by the workers, they have been allowed no share in drawing up the 
scheme for the council. 

As regards the structure of the councils, there are three genera! 
types : those which consist solely of representatives of the workers, 
those with equal numbers of representatives of workers and of the 
management, and those which also contain representatives of other 
interests. The number of workers’ representatives on a council usuall) 
depends on the total number employed in the factory or workshop 
concerned. The number of representatives of the management does 
not ordinarily exceed that of the workers’ representatives. 
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As regards the method of election of the members of the councils, 
it is usual for the management to appcint its own representatives, and 
for the workers to elect theirs from among their own number. In most 
cases certain qualifications are laid down both for electors and for candi- 
dates for election. The chairman of the council is as a rule appointed 
hy the management : only in very rare cases is he appointed by the 
council itself. 

The most important point is of course the function of the councils. 
In most cares the questions dealt with are those concerning conditions 
of labour and the general welfare of the workers. Under these general 
headings a wide variety of problems are handled, such as wages, working 
hours, hygiene, safety, utilisation of leisure, discipline, and many others. 
Usually any member of the council may move resolutions and express 
opinions on any question submitted to the council. 

Some councils have a provision to the effect that any change in 
existing conditions of employment which the management wishes to 
make must first be referred to the council. In some cases there is a 
perceptible tendency for the councils to encroach on the control of the 
general policy of the undertakings. An instance is the Fujimoto Paper 
Manufacturing Company in Ehime Prefecture, which in 1922 adopted 
the following resolution : 


Matters concerning the business policy of the firm should also first be reterre: 
to the works’ council ; decisions on proposed changes in wages or other workir 
conditions must only be taken after consultation with the council. 


A notable feature of the works councils in Japan is the total o: 
partial absence of any power of the council to enforce its decisions 
There is almost no case of a rule giving this power, and consequentl) 
the management is free to act on these decisions or not in any wa) 
which it considera useful or convenient. Decisions considered serviceabl 
both to the management and to labour are more likely to be put int 
effect ; those which may be prejudicial to the interests of the firm 
are usually ignored. The only force behind the decisions of the council» 
ia therefore a moral one. In the present stage of progress, therefore 
the councils are hardly more than advisory bodies serving to promote 
mutual understanding and exchange of views between employers and 
employed. 


The Railway Commilices 


The Railway Committees are of special interest, as they were the 
earliest example of the more modern type of works council, and, as 
already pointed out, had considerable influence on the movement in 
Japan. Some account of their structure and methods of working, as 
laid down in their very detailed Rules and Regulations, may therefore 
he of interest. 

Each local centre has one or more committees representing th: 
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workers engaged in the various branches of the work. In each region! 
there is a Joint Committee composed of delegates elected by the local 
committees. The duty of each committee is to answer questions and 
submit proposals on questions affecting the general interests of the 
locality it represents. All workers (other than temporary workers and 
those on probation) from the grade of railway foreman downwards 
are represented on the local committee. Electors must be male workers 
above the age of 20, who have been in continuous employment on the 
railways for at least a year. Members of the committees must be male 
workers above the age of 25 who have been continuously’employed on 
the railways for at least two years and in the locality they represent 
for at least one year. 

Each committee consists of from five to twenty-five members, the 
number in each district being fixed by the Regional Director of the 
Railways, who may also combine two or more of the committees in his 
area into one, provided the aggregate number of members does not 
exceed twenty-five. 

Election is by ballot, with a proviso as to the minimum number 
of votes necessary to secure election. The elections are conducted by 
returning officers appointed by the Regional Director. Voting is normally 
in person, but voters absent for reasons of service may vote by post. 
Disputes are settled by the Regional Director or District Chief. If two 
or more candidates receive the same number of votes, priority is deter- 
mined by seniority (2) of service with the Railways, (h) of age. 

Members of the committee hold office for two years. They may 
resign if they wish and shall retire if they cease to have the necessary 
qualifications. Such vacancies are filled either by the next candidate 
on the list at the last election or by a by-election. A member so elected 
holds office for the remainder of the period of office of the member he 
has replaced. 

The chairman of each committee, who has the right to speak, but 
not to vote, is appointed by the Regional Director, who may himself 
take part in the discussions of the Committee. The Minister or the 
Regional Director may also appoint other persons in service to attend 
meetings and take part in discussions but without the right to vote. 

Ordinary meetings of a committee are called by the chairman, as 
a rule once in six monthg or, if the Minister so decides, once a year. 
An extraordinary meeting is called at the request of half the members 
or if the chairman considers it necessary. Except in cases of emergency, 
at least seven days’ notice must be given of meetings and of the agenda. 
Half the members form a quorum, and voting is by majority of those 
present. Resolutions adopted by the committee must be reported 
through the Regional Director to the Minister. 

The Joint Committee for each region consists of delegates elected 
by the local committees, in the proportion of one for every ten members ; 
a committee with less than ten but more than five members may appoint 
one delegate. In each case the Chief of General Affairs of the Regional 





‘ For the administration of the Imperial Railways the whole country is divided 
into six regions. 
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Office acts as chairman. The regulations as to duties, term of office, 
frequency of meetings, and procedure, are the same as for the local 
committees, and there is the same provision that the Minister or Regional 
Director may appoint other persons to attend meetings and take part 
in discussions, and that the Regional Director may himself take part 
in discussions. 

The following table shows the number of local committees on 
30 June 1922, and the total membership of the committees in each 
region : 

Region, etc. Local committees Membership 


Main offices! 1 5 
Tokyo* 21 288 
Nagoya* 22 212 
Kobe? 20 227 
Moji*® 20 222 
Sendai’ 18 190 
Sapporo* 23 18) 


Total 125 1,325 


Printing plant, tailoring shop, wood preservation plant. 


Printing plant, warehouses, traffic, permanent way maintenance, and electric power de 
partments, shops, etc. 


Works Councics anp Trape UNIONS 


A few words may be added on the relation between works councils 
and trade unions. At first organised Jabour looked favourably on the 
works council movement, but this attitude soon changed to distrust. 
This change was due to the realisation that the form of works council 
adopted in Japan would not further the interests of the trade unions 
nor encourage their development, as might appear at first sight. The 
councils, in fact, as has already been noted, are established in a given 
factory or workshop or firm treated as a unit ; they are entirely inde- 
vendent of external influence, and aim at settling by the action of their 
members all questions arising in their unit. 

But it is now recognised that works councils are useful and have 
therefore made for themselves a permanent place in the industrial 
structure of the country, as the labour organisations have also done 
{t therefore seems indispensable to devise some form of compromise 
which will conciliate the varying interests of the two forms of organisa- 
tion — the one horizontal, the other vertical — and create an atmosphere 
of goodwill which will make further progress possible. Practical men 
engaged in industry and students are alike in search of a solution for 
this problem. 
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Industrial Inspection in Sweden in 1923° 


The only laws passed in 1923 which were of importance to the work 
of the Swedish industrial inspectorate were the Hours of Work Act? 
and the Bakeries Act®, both passed on 22 June 1923 and operative on 
1 January 1924, replacing Acts couched in very similar terms passed 
on 22 June 1921 and 17 October 19195 respectively (p. 9). 


STAFF AND STATISTICS 


The permanent inspection staff has remained unchanged since 1921°. 
but on account of the extra work entailed by the Hours of Work Act, 
some additional help was obtained — one assistant inspector, three sub- 
inspectors, and one clerk. As in 1923, the sub-inspectors assisted in the 
supervision of the use of fuel in certain state establishments ; an account 
of this work appears in the annual report of the Social Board 
(pp. 9-10). 

In 1923 there were 50,071 (47,905)? workplaces registered with the 
inspectorate, including 691 (644) under the supervision of the mines 
inspectors, and 34,379 (32,705) for which the sub-inspectors were re- 
sponsible (pp. 11-12). These figures are exclusive of a certain number 
of workplaces which are of a temporary nature (especially in road and 
railway construction) or come under other authorities (p. 18). The returns 
from communal boards of health were a little nearer completeness than 
in 1922 ; 7.6 (11.1) per cent. of them failed to send in annual reports. 
and 15.1 (17.3) per cent. sent in no quarterly reports (p. 21). The 2,647 
(2,646) boards at work had 28,549 (26,231) undertakings on their registers, 
employing 79,583 (74,968) persons, over three-quarters of whom were 
engaged in handicrafts and commerce (p. 13). 

During the year the industrial, explosives, and mines inspectors 
paid 6,400 (5,247) visits to 4,682 (3,889) workplaces and departments 
employing 164,050 (151,949) persons. This makes an average of 611 (513) 
visits per inspector (pp. 15-16). The workplaces inspected are analysed 





1 SwEDEN. KuNGL. SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Yrkesinspektionens verksamhei, «ar 
1923, Stockholm, K. L. Bockmans Boktryckeri, 1924. 123 pp. 

® INTERNATIONAL LaBoouR OrFice : Legislative Series, 1923, Swe. 1. 

3’ Idem, 1923, Swe. 2. 

* Idem, 1921, Swe. 1. 

+ Idem, 1920, Swe. 4. 

* Cf. summary of the 1922 report in International Labour Review, Vol. ViI!, 
No. 6, Dec. 1923, pp. 921-924. 

? The figures in brackets are those for 1922. 
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by industries and by districts (pp. 104-112). Over 25 (29) per cent. 
of the workers were engaged in metalliferous mining and metal-working, 
and 23 (19) per cent. in the timber trade and woodworking. Women 
constituted a larger and young persons a smaller proportion of the total 
number in employment than in 1922 — 12.6 (11) per cent. and 8.69 
(9.3) per cent. respectively. About one-third of the women and girls 
were employed in the textile and clothing industries, and nearly one- 
third of the young persons in the timber and woodworking industries 
(p. 17). 

The woman inspector and her assistants visited 668 (684) of the 
1,555 (1,395) establishments under their supervision ; there were 40,001 
(39,664) persons employed in the workplaces visited, 25,443 of them 
being women and 3,063 young persons (pp. 12, 19, 113-114). Thirty or 
more of the establishments inspected had appointed welfare workers 
(p. 23). The women inspectors also supervised the employment of 
women in the loading and unloading of vessels, and found that the 
communal authorities generally kept a close watch upon the observance 
of the law, but encountered various abuses in certain areas where new 
communes had been constituted and the authorities had not become 
fully acquainted with their duties (pp. 83-84). 

The sub-inspectors paid 11,800 (12,819) visits to 11,588 (12,663) 
workplaces. Of these establishments 4,002 (4,849) were agricultural, 
2,493 (2,613) were handicraft workshops, and 1,091 (1,046) were under- 
takings for the loading and unloading of vessels. The non-agricultural 
undertakings employed 39,632 (36,936) persons in all (pp. 19, 20, 115). 
The communal authorities furnishing returns inspected 27,959 (26,460) 
undertakings employing 85,129 (77,422) persons, three-fourths of them 
in industry and commerce. The average number of undertakings in- 
spected by each authority was 10.6 (10) employing 3 (2.9) workers each 
(pp. 20, 21, 116). Taking all inspection officials and authorities together, 
it appears that the average annual number of inspections for 1913-1923 
is about 37 per cent. of the number of registered workplaces. Workers’ 
delegates have been appointed to transmit complaints to the inspectors 
under section 31 of the Workers’ Protection Act!, in 414 (377) under- 
takings altogether (p. 22). 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


Defects and abuses observed by the inspectors were dealt with by 
the serving of notices on occupiers in 4,489 (3,061) cases. The ex- 
plosives inspectors served only 34 notices as against 91 in the previous 
year (pp. 24, 117-118). Proceedings were taken in 192 (111) cases on 
account of 271 (172) offences, including 89 under the Workers’ Protection 
Act (mostly relating to the employment of young persons), 36 under the 
Hours of Work Act, 12 under the Bakeries Act, and 131 under the 





* Act of 29 June 1912. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. VIII, 1913, p. 84. 
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Boiler Regulations! (pp. 24-25, 119). In 55 (30) cases the provincia! 
governor was requested to close undertakings on account of their danger 
to workers (p. 24). Exceptions to the provisions relating to hours oi 
work in bakeries were authorised in 61 cases, and exceptions to the 
Boiler Regulations in 756 cases (p. 24). 


STEAM BoILEeRs 


There were 22,537 (22,403) steam boilers and vessels under pressure 
on the inspectors’ register in 1923. Steam boiler associations co-operated 
in the inspection of 9,485 (9,231) of these, and the inspectors examined 
7,152 (6,890) of the remainder, subjecting 2,163 (2,029) to the statutor, 
quinquennial test. They also tested 298 (223) other vessels unde: 
pressure. A return is given of the number of boilers stamped with the 
registration mark in 1921-1923 in pursuance of the Regulations of 1919 : 
the total is a little in excess of the number of boilers on the register 
partly owing to duplicate entries on removal from one district to another. 
and partly because some boilers not registered for inspection purposes 
were given the mark (pp. 13-15, 117). 


SaPETY 


The industrial, explosives, and mines inspectors received notices 
of 41,996 (35,234) accidents, of which 239 (223) were fatal. These acci- 
dents are tabulated by districts, but not by industries (pp. 117-118). 
the more serious accidents not being discussed in the annual inspection 
report (except a few important cases), but dealt with in the monthly 
official review Soriala Meddelanden. Mining accounted for 2,920 (2,450) 
accidents and 9 (17) deaths, and agricultural machinery for 254 (218) 
accidents and 5 (3) deaths (pp. 26-30). There were 1,353 (1,030) acci- 
dents, 9 (3) of which were fatal, in the loading and unloading of vessels 
(p. 83). The electrical inspectors were notified of 72 (68) accidents, 
including 18 (17) deaths (p. 86), and the railway inspectors of 2,810 
(2,009) accidents including 16 (16) deaths (p. 92). The figures of railway 
accidents were higher in 1923 than in previous years owing to the new 
arrangement whereby notices of such accidents sent direct to the Social 
Board by the employer have since the middle of 1923 been passed on to 
the railway inspectors (p. 98). It is noted that the risks of dock work 
are being reduced by the gradual substitution of machine work for 
manual labour, but that chains need frequent examination, and that 
accidents often result from careless use of slings, especially where work 
is being done at a piece or job 1ate (pp. 77-82). The report contains 
special illustrated notes on the guarding of eccentric presses (pp. 32-37) 
and circular saws (pp. 37-39), and on various minor safety questions 


(pp. 39-45). 





4 Regulations of 23 May 1919. Svensk Férjattningssamling, 1919, No. 30}. 
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The four electrical inspectors, the chief of whom had numerous other 
duties (p. 86), had 3,890 (3,726) installations on their register in 1923, 
and inspected 446 (359) of them, making orders for the remedying of 
defects in 427 (363) cases ; while the industrial sub-inspectors observed 
467 electrical defects in 272 agricultural workplaces (pp. 84-87). Detailed 
accounts are given of the fatal accidents due to electricity (pp. 88-92). 
The railway inspectors visited 1,500 (1,841) workplaces. The greater 
part of their report is devoted to questions of accident prevention, and 
it is noted that the largest proportion of deaths occurs in shunting 
(pp. 92-99). 


HYGIENE 


A considerable amount of space is allocated to the topic of venti 
lation, and illustrated accounts are given of various devices for the 
intake and diffusion of fresh air. It is reported that progress has been 
made with the installation of dust exhausts (pp. 45-50), and descriptions 
are given of lavatory, cloakroom, and messroom accommodation pro- 
vided during the year, of two new hostels (pp. 56-61), and of a new and 
well-equipped tobacco factory (pp. 68-74). It is observed that the pro- 
vision of waiting-rooms for dockers has improved, but is still insufficient, 
especially in Norrland, where the workers have a long way to come 
from their homes, and work goes on in all weathers (p. 82). A special 
enquiry was made into a case of fume poisoning in a cellulose factory 
(sulphate process), in conjunction with two similar cases which occurred 
in 1916. All three cases were found to be due to the inhalation of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen which had accumulated in “‘ pockets ”’ in the apparatus 
during the week-end, and suggestions are made for the prevention of 
further accidents of the same kind (pp. 51-55). 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS 


As usual, there is a brief report on the medical examination of young 
persons, with full tables classifying the examinees by districts and 
industries, age and sex. Six boys of twelve presented themselves for 
examination, and 959 boys and 14 girls of thirteen. Altogether 32,122 
(27,979) young persons were examined, 23,179 (20,153) boys and 8,943 
(7,826) girls. As in 1922, nearly one-third of the boys were in the timber 
and woodworking trades, while half the girls were in the textile and 
clothing industries. Withdrawal from employment was ordered in 55 
(49) cases, and a change of occupation recommended in 1,465 (1,214) 
cases. Permission for employment at night was granted in respect of 
693 young persons in 35 workplaces all in the wood-sawing trade 
where pressure of orders required the organisation of two shifts a day. 
One of the certifying surgeons strongly recommends that the provision 
of facilities for a proper midday meal be made a condition of the employ- 
ment of young persons, since they often start without a proper break- 
fast and then take nothing but a sandwich or so at noon if too far from 
home to return for dinner (pp. 63-66, 120-123). 
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WELFARE WorK FOR LUMBERMEN 


The report ends with an account of the activities of the inspector 
of housing for forestry workers and lumbermen (pp. 99-103). In the 
course of the year he visited 200 (198) huts and 97 (69) stables housing 
1,003 (563) men and 216 (116) horses — less than half their actua! 
capacity. The local authorities were more active than in 1922, inspecting 
531 (409) huts and 374 (202) stables housing 3,563 (2,848) men and 
{,187 (694) horses. The timber trade was brisk during 1923, and in the 
course of the working season a dispute broke out, which was not finally 
settled until 1 August 1924, when some of the principal employers 
made an agreement with the Lumbermen’s Association fixing 
the terms of individual contracts of employment. These terms in- 
clude a pledge to provide accommodation in accordance with the law 
for men and horses, so that the attention both of employers and of 
workers has been drawn to the legal requirements in this matter. The 
inspector enquired into the provision of first-aid dressings at work- 
places, and directed employers to supply them where necessary, while 
first-aid classes were organised with the help of the Red Cross and 
attended by 105 foremen (pp. 101-102). 


Administration of Labour Laws in Ontario 
in 1922 and 1923’ 


A considerable proportion of the reports of the Ontario Department 
of Labour is devoted to employment exchange work (1922, pp. 8, 13-36. 
75-83 ; 1923, pp. 9, 13-42). Twenty-five public exchanges were in oper- 
ation during the years 1922 and 1923; they received applications for 
employment from 213,821 (192,266)? workers, and employers registered 
209,663 (180,967) vacancies with them. Employment lasting two weeks 
or more was found for 110,971 (100,288) persons, and casual work in 
56,962 (42,723) cases (1922, p. 17; 1923, p. 14). In addition, thirteen 
licensed private employment agencies were in operation during the two 
years under report ; they placed 39,333 persons in employment in 1923 
as against 32,286 in 1922 (1923, pp. 41-42). The unemployment reliet 
schemes of the province (subsidised public works) benefited 116,631 per- 





‘ ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR : Third Annual Report, 1922. 88 pp. 
Fourth Annual Report, 1923. 99 pp. Toronto, King’s Printer, 1923 and 1924. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1922, and tho figures preceding the 
brackets are for 1923. 
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sons in 1922 (p. 36) ; no particulars are given for 1923. Though there was 
much employment, trade was a little better in 1922 than in 1921 (p. 7). 
and better still in 1923 (pp. 9-10). The work of the exchanges is de- 
scribed in two appendices to the report for 1922 : “‘ Employment Office 
Methods ’’, by the Superintendent of the Toronto Employment Office, 
and “ Placement of the Handicapped Worker ’’, by an official of the 
Handicap Division of the same office (pp. 75-83). 

The report for 1922 contains a very full table of wages and hours 
in various occupations in different localities, comparing September 1921 
with June 1922 (pp. 60-74). The 1923 report contains a less elaborate 
table comparing figures for September in each year from 1921 to 1923 
(pp. 98-99). In factories, shops, and offices the usual weekly hours of 
work were 44-50 ; a comparatively small number of the workers were 
employed up to 60 hours a week in 1922 (p. 59), but 10.7 per vent. were 
employed 58-60 hours a week in 1923 (p. 45). Overtime permits were 
granted by the factory inspectors in 406 (212) cases. as against 192 in 1921 
(1922, p. 41), exclusive of the 746 (345) permits for the contract clothing 
industry (1923, p. 45). 

There was a reduction of wages in many trades during 1922. and most 
of the disputes were connected with this, though the four disputes in 
the printing trade which began in 1921 and lasted throughout 1922 
were part of a campaign for the 44-hour week (1922, p. 9). Three of 
these lasted on into 1923 (p. 11). In all there were 23 stoppages of work 
in 1922 and 16 in 1923, compared with 53 in 1921. These are recorded 
in detail for 1922 only (pp. 55-56); they affected 2,712 persons, and 
caused a loss of 367,893 working days (p. 54). 

The 13 (12) men and 5 (4) women inspectors of factories, shops and 
office buildings paid 18,106 (18,528) visits of inspection to 10,135 (11,320) 
establishments employing 256,064 (235,486) persons, as against 
14,349 visits to 8,713 establishments in 1921. Forty-eight (29) children 
under 14 were found in employment (1923, p. 44). The general remarks 
on the year’s work of the individual inspectors, among whom are an 
inspector of foundries and an inspector of grinding, buffing and polishing 
plant, are reprinted in full in the 1923 report (pp. 54-79). The foundries 
inspector remarks on the frequency of bad lighting, a fruitful cause of 
accidents, and the grinding plant inspector lays down rules for the 
construction and maintenance of exhausts. Orders were issued for the 
remedying of defects in 8,124 (10,115) cases (7,254 in 1921), and prose- 
eutions were instituted and convictions procured in 4 (7) cases (1922, 
p. 41; 1923, pp. 43-45). 

The total number of accidents reported from undertakings super- 
vised by the factory inspectorate was 4,788 (3,416), of which 71 (45) 
were fatal ; the corresponding figures for 1921 are 4,013 and 46. Six 
(nine) of the fatalities were due to transmission machinery, and seven 
(five) to falls (1922, p. 42 ; 1923, p. 46). Nine deaths in 1923 were due 
to burns and scalds, eleven to gas fumes (nine at the same place), five 
to electricity, and eight to lifts (p. 46). The use of interlocking devices 
for lift and hoist well gates has now been ordered (1923, pp. 7, 43). 
The detailed analyses of the accidents (1922. pp. 46-48 ; 1923, pp. 51-53) 
show that 739 (494) were due to falling objects and 553 (286) to workers 
falling, while 426 (396) were caused by workers being jammed or caught 
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between various objects, 286 (211) were sprains and strains, and 199 
(178) infected wounds. Over one-third of the accidents in both years 
were injuries to some part of the hand, and two-thirds of the total 
number of accidents occurred in the metal and the pulp and paper trades 
— 2,042 (1,373) in the former and 1,151 (912) in the latter. The reports 
also contain a return of the total number of fatal industrial accidents 
notified —- 467 (423) in all, 69 (59) of which occurred on railways worked 
by steam and 42 (47) in the logging industry (1922, p. 57 ; 1923, p. 96). 

The seven boiler inspectors examined 724 (333) drawings and speci- 
fications, and inspected 405 (354) new vessels under pressure and 974 
(846) old ones, which were repaired, sold, or exchanged (1922, pp. 51-54 ; 
1923, pp. 8, 81-83). Certificates of competence were granted to 10,649 
(11,486) stationary engineers and 2,252 (2,426) hoisting and portable 
engineers (1922, pp. 37-40 ; 1923, pp. 8-9, 88-93). The Interprovincial 
Regulations for the construction and inspection of boilers and other 
vessels under pressure came into operation on 2 January 1923 (p. 84). 

The report for 1922 also includes an article on factory hygiene in 
Ontario, by a member of the factory inspection staff (pp. 83-88), and a 
note on immigration into the province during the year. The Irish and 
Scottish contingents made up half the total of 28,249 immigrants in 1922 
(p. 58) and in 1923 the total number of immigrants was 60,993 
(p. 97). Both reports contain a list of the new Acts within the 
scope of the Department passed during the year (1922, pp. 11-12; 
1923, p. 12). 


Administration of Labour Laws in 
British Columbia in 1923! 


As in previous years’, only a very brief return on factory inspection 
is included in the Report of the British Columbia Department of Labour. 
This return (pp. 46-47) gives no statistics of the field to be covered or 
the work done by the four inspectors (two men and two women, one of 
the latter being also an inspector for the Minimum Wage Board). The 
Chief Inspector remarks that accidents are declining in number, owing 
to the special attention given by the inspectorate to safety matters, and 
especially to lighting. He also notes that the 48-hour week for women 
workers has been steadily enforced. 





* British CotumBia : Annual Report of the Department of Labour for the year 
ended 31 December 1923. Victoria, King’s Printer, 1924. 78 pp. 

* For summary of 1922 report, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1923, pp. 609 et seg. 
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A considerable amount of space is devoted to an analysis of the 
annual returns of number, age, sex, and nationality of workers, and of 
wages and hours of work, which are procured from employers (pp. 11-32). 
The 3,375 returns received in 1923 did not cover the whole industrial 
field, but their number was about 15 per cent. in advance of the previous 
year’s total (pp. 32, 11). Trade was considerably better than in 1922, 
and unemployment much less (p. 7). The month of maximum employ- 
ment for the firms making returns was August (for women alone the 
maximum was September), and the lowest ebb occurred in January 
(p. 32). Rather more than one-sixth of the workers were employed for 
less than 48 hours a week, and about one-third for 48 hours ; the average 
working week for all persons covered by the returns was 51.46 hours, 
and in six cases (all in coast shipping) a week of 108 hours was worked 
(pp. 17, 21). 

An account is given of the year’s labour legislation (pp. 9-10), the 
most important item being the Hours of Work Act', reprinted at the 
end of the report (pp. 76-78), to come into operation on | January 1925. 
which provides for an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week in industry gener- 
ally. Other legislation passed in 1921-1922 in pursuance of the Washing 
ton Conventions, however, is still inoperative, since it is not to come 
into force until other Canadian Provinces legislate in the same sense, 
and none have as yet done so (p. 8). 

The sixth annual report of the Minimum Wage Board (pp. 48-61) 
gives summaries of the orders in force, and statistics of the firms report- 
ing to the Board in various industries, the number of persons employed, 
the wages paid, and the hours worked. Employers were generally found 
to be willing to pay the legal wage or more, but a comparatively small 
number persisted in disobeying the orders of the Board, and were there- 
fore successfully prosecuted (p. 10). 

The Government Employment Service, with sixteen branch offices, 
received 110,254 applications for employment and 50,016 for workers, 
and filled 45,825 vacancies in the course of the year. Nearly five thousand 
workers were sent to the prairie Provinces for the harvest season with 
the help of the exchanges. The illegal practice of charging workers fees 
for placing them was found to have almost ceased, the only important 
private agencies remaining in existence being those of certain logging 
companies who have salaried agents for the recruiting of workers 
(pp. 39-45). 

The report of the Department also contains directories of employers’ 
associations (pp. 62-63) and trade unions (pp. 64-75), and an account of 
the industrial disputes of the years (pp. 33-38). The most serious dis- 
pute was that between the Shipping Federation and the International 
Longshoremen’s Union, which arose on the expiry of the agreement 
in force down to 6 October 1923, and lasted until 7 December. The 
Vancouver printers’ strike, declared on 1 May 1921, was ended on 
18 November 1923, by which time almost all the employers concerned 
had agreed to the 44-hour week demanded by the men. 





1 INTERNATIONAL Laspour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1923, Can. 3. 
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Unemployment Relief and Employment 
Exchanges in Norway in 1922-1923 ' 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The annual report for the financial year 1922-1923 of the Norwegian 
State Inspectorate of Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance shows that the extensive unemployment which began in the 
autumn of 1920 has been decreasing considerably since April 1922. 
The surplus of applicants at employment exchanges in 1922-1923 was 
38.6 per cent. less than in 1921-1922; for the calendar year 1923 as 
compared with 1922, the reduction was 44.8 per cent. During the last 
quarter of 1923 there were 349 applicants to 100 vacancies, as against 
516 in the previous year. The percentage of unemployed at the beginning 
of 1924 was estimated at 2.8 per cent., as against 4.6 at the beginning 
of 1923. 

From July 1919 to the end of the financial year 1922-1923, the expen- 
diture of the state on measures for combating unemployment was as 
follows : 


STATE EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1919-1923 


(in thousands of kroner) 





Grants Grants Grants Loans 
to towards to un- Other to Total 
communal |communal]| employ- msaouses communal |(including 
relief direct ment relief loans) 
works relief funds! works 





1919-1920 550 130 823 — 1,522 
1920—1921 5,381 1,285 4,703 2,758 | 14,273 
1921-1922 22,008 6,179 2 6,570 9,307 | 47,083 
1922-1923 19,386 4,001 1,861 1,725 | 28,469 


Total 47,325 | 11,595 13,957 13,790 
































1 The communes concerned have to repay two-thirds of these grants to the state. 





1 Norway. STATENS INSPEKTORAT FOR ARBEIDSFORMIDLINGEN OG ARBEIDS- 
LEDIGHETSFORSIKRINGEN : Arsberetning 1922-1923. Christiania, Arnesens, 1924. 
23 + 62 pp. 
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The distribution between the state and the communes of the total 
expenditure on measures for combating unemployment during 1922-1923 
was as follows : 


STATE AND COMMUNAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1922-1923 


(in thousands of kroner) 





= . Un- 
State |Communal/Communal employ- Other Total Total 


Authority relict relief direct < ‘ ‘ 
| wuite weste relief ment measures ‘eiiaia jae 1922 


funds 





19,386 4,001 1,043 621 453 25,504 | 33,426 
— 17,143 1,240 357 20,260 | 37,914 





1,861 810 45,764 | 71,340 





























The total expenditure on direct unemployment relief has been con- 
siderably reduced and is only half the corresponding amount for the 
previous year and about 16 per cent. of the amount paid in wages by 
communal relief works during the financial year. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


The section of the report dealing with the activities of employment 
exchanges includes a general survey of the origin and development of 
employment exchanges, of which the two oldest in Norway — those at 
Bergen and Christiania, which were originally communal — started 
their activities about 25 years ago. Fifteen years ago the Employment 
Exchanges Act of 12 June 1906 came into force and the state began 
to take over the existing exchanges. In 1922 there were one central 
and fifty district exchanges, with a total of 72,516 vacancies filled. 
In 1923 the latter figure increased to 78,051. The vacancies filled by 
private employment exchanges during the same years amounted to 
20,829 and 22,327 respectively. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FuNpDS 


On 1 July 1923 the number of unemployment funds was 25, as 
against 28 on 1 July 1922. Since then the number has further decreased 
by the discontinuance of the unemployment funds of the paper workers’, 
wood workers’, painters’, and tailors’ unions, and according to the report 
probably only 18 funds were in activity on 1 July 1924. Not counting 
two newly established funds which had not yet started activities, the 
total membership decreased from 78,934 to 62,281 between July 1922 
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_and June 1923. In explanation of this reduction the report points to 
the very great strain on the funds during the last few years which has 
created a general desire among the workers for the abolition of unem- 
ployment insurance through the trade unions. 

Reference is made to the fact that the question of a modification 
of the present system of unemployment insurance has been studied 
by a Departmental Committee, which submitted a report, together 
with a Draft Unemployment Act with an explanatory note, on 
5 October 1923. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the labour exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 1924! an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
original sources in which they are published 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 











Germany Australia | Austria Relgium 


1 
Date Trade estenioh Trade unionists) Compuisory | Unemployment insurance societies 
Wholly Partially insurance 
(end of unemployed unemployed | Number] ,,. Wholly Partially 
unem- Number unemployed unemployed 


Per P 
Number er cent. 
cent.| Number cent.| Ployed unemployed — a4 Number | Per 














cent. 











212,276 
177,916 
81,853 
97,687 


71,004 
36,350 
52,349 

182,955 


340.711 
235,556 
501,544 

1,304,973 


39,346 
45,622 
41,979 
35,250 


34,879 
35,796 
36,706 
33,570 


27,112 
26,931 
28,122 
22,642 


9,790 69,714 
11,035 66,408 
10,594 71,246 
16,713 49,851 
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86,823 
60.589 
$6,232 
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117,891 11,743 
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1,237,356 
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346,153 
610.849 
512,028 
355,708 
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3,461,477 2,960,000 403,960 


























The sign * signifies “no Azures piblished ”. The siga — sigaifies “* figures not yet received ”. 





* International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Canada Denmark Estbonia Hungary 





Trade unionists | Trade unionists Trade unionists 
Number Number 
unemployed of 

Number | p,, | Number | »,, remaiing | unemployed Number | p,, 
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Dec. 24,311 
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March 15,173 
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86,627 
33,262 
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1923 
March 10,185 
June 5,299 
Sept. 3,018 
Dec. 11,767 

1924 
March 10,051 
June 9,250 
Sept. 9,156 
Oct. 10,151! 
Nov pa 
Dec. s 

Number on 
which latest 


percentages 
are based 
1 Provisional figure. 
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154,181 262,343 





























TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland Italy Letvie Herway 





Date Trade unionists| Compulsory |Number of unem- Number 
(end of month) insurance ployed registered | snemployed 


remaining 
Net | per | Number | pee | wholly |Partially) 00 live ne 


ployed |°*Dt-| ployed | cent.) unempl./ unempl. register . | cent. 


Trade unionists 











March 152,118 | 10. 
p en 295,238 | 23. 
Bept 211,953 | 14. 

235,872 | 16. 


6 | 1,355,206 -3 | 250,145] 69,270 
1 | 2,171,288 -2 | 398,744/ 238,940 
8 | 1,484,829 -2| 472,216) 154,350 
5 | 1,934,030 | 16.2 | 541,775] 17 ,662 


ere eo iene te 


SP a aOR 


aon ne a ae a 


Le +. 


1922 
March 220,847 | 16.3 | 1,765,329 | 14.6 | 498,606] 153,542 
218,626 | 15.7 | 1,502,955 | 12.7 | 372,001] 95.334 

Sept. , 1,414,378 | 11.9 | 312,714] 84,087 
Dec. 174,102 | 14.0 | 1,431,929 | 12.2 | ggi;968] 42,558 


1928 

March 145,804 1,308,476 280,701| 43,559 
June 180,188 | 11.1 | 1,295,136'| 11.34] 916.987] 39,28 
Sept. 129,245 3 | 1,344,667 180,634] 72,789 
Dec. 110,743 .9 | 1,226,641 | 10.7 | 258,580] 62,386 


1924 
March 86,731 8 | 1,137,683 | 9.9] 218,740] 21,654 
June 77,761 | 7.2 | 1,084,517 4] 130,793} 16,877 
Sept. 84,214 | 8.6 | 1,240,045 | 11.4] 115,590] 21,849 
Oct. 84,659 | 8.7 | 1,278,457 | 11.1] 117,051] 17,668 
Nov. 84,347 | 8.6 | 1,271,481 | 11.0 | 135,785] 13,882 
Dec. 88,420 2 |1,260,465 110.9} 150,449] 9,956 























Number on which 
latest percentages 963,960 11,514,000 
are based 























1 Before June 1928 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns &s included, 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Netherlands Poland Sweden Czechoslovakia 





Unemployment 
Date insurance societies Trade unionists Number | Number} 
(end of month) |_-ESESS ee of of of in 
Number persons | receipt 
Number | per | unemployed |" Um | Per unem- 


unem- 
ployed cent. ployed | cent. ployed 








80,000 40,561 95,374 | 102,180) 53,086) 
115,000 40,525 I 76,116 | 103,170) 46,128 
70,000 40,347 Y . 69,421 70,780} 26,802 
173,000 47,668 53,970 | 78,312} 382,802 


53,064 
31,283 
27,564 
65, 313 


51,250 
32,019 
30,725 
49,608 


= 


om 


173,000 45,879 40,315 | 128,386) 69,719 
105,000 27,547 30,629 | 107,702} 56,599 
68,000 20,109 23,352 | 232,304) 128,864 
75,000 27,784 20,429 | 437,841) 278,344 


114,570 25,678 
76,397 12,903 
52,420 10,752 
67,581 18,533 


se 
bo 
af 
tom 


— 
ro 
cee 
° 

Se] 


19,797 | 369,420) 218,249 
13,585 | 246,616) 126,297 
14,422 | 210,535} 100,664 
12,800 | 191,978) 85,418 


= 
o 


= 
Po 
HKOnme 


42,417 
27,409 
82,709 
44,185 


or ow acon IN@®e 


al eel 
=2E2S Cann wee Stee 
—s 


8,164 | 180,002) 73,627 
2,943 85,966) 27,921 
° 73,006} 23,008 


ee 


29,320 
15,843 
22,467! 
2,061 1 
27,976! 


= 
— 


110,737 28,133 
136,000 14,033 
155 245 13.911 
144,860 17,344 
150,180 - 





CRI 
onKwom 


5 GO en 


71,938; 22,681 


~ 
oe 














253,510? 





























TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada! United States 





Index number Index number es Index number 


Date 
(end of month) of membership of employment bers| Of employment 
TT eee Oe 
entica 
Dec, 1921=100) |17 Jan. 1920=100)| + .blishments 1923— 100) 





1922 
March 


Sept. 
Dec. 
1923 
March 
June 


Sept. 
Dee. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Number of persons 
on which latest 11,924,767 749,841 2,553,132 
figure is based 


|\S2e8s 


























1 The figures relate to the 1st of the fallowing month. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Prices anp Cost or LIvING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index nnmbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. For convenience in printing, similar information for Ger- 
many, and index numbers of wholesale and retail prices and of the 
cost of living in Russia, are given separately below. The sources and 
methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the Review" for 
July 1924. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Index numbers Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks? 
of wholesale prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 
in gold marks 
(Base : 
1913 = 100) 





Cost of living Food | Clothing |" tehttas4| 








1928 
Nov. 139 862 816 
Dec. 126 1662 


1924 
Jan. 117 
Mar. 121 
June 116 
July 115 
Aug. 120 
Sept. 127 
Oct. 131 
Nov. 129 
Dec. 131 


1 000,000,000 omitted. 





























INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base: 1923 = 100) 





Retail prices 





Moscow 





222 
221 
221 
235 
236 
220 























1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 164-178. 
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The sign — siguifies “figures not yet received ”. 


The sign * signifies “‘ne figures published”’. 


** prices. 


tloty 


* The figures for 1924 are based on “ 


= 100. 





» Base: 1921 








STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


The tables below giving wage and price statistics in various cities at 
1 November 1924, or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number 
of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 October 1924. Inform- 
ation is given for 18 cities, the figures having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office generally by the department of the central 
government or the municipal authority which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wage rates, generally based on those fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making and the printing and bookbinding indus- 
tries. The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family and other allowances paid in certain 
cities are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in 
all cases strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum rates 
are given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from actual rates. For Copenhagen the 
figures are calculated from actual hourly earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage-carners and 
their families. 









* International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 108-110. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Migration Movements 


Several modifications have been made in the arrangement of the 
tables showing migration movements. 

The monthly figures for 1922 are no longer shown, only the totals 
for the year being given. Some countries which have not sent any 
monthly figures for a considerable period have been dropped altogether. 
In some other cases the available figures have been redistributed among 
the various tables. 

In previous months the first four tables gave only a single figure 
for each country, including sometimes nationals, sometimes aliens, 
sometimes both categories. The explanatory notes published in July 1924 
and in subsequent months no doubt enabled the reader to determine 
the category in question in each case. But this proceeding was not 
without difficulty, and in consequence three sub-headings, ‘‘ nationals”’, 
** aliens ’’, and “ nationals and aliens *’, have been introduced. When 
therefore a country compiles two distinct sets of statistics, for nationals 
and aliens respectively, the two figures are now shown separately, 
but the total is not given under the third heading, which gives figures 
only for countries which do not distinguish between nationals and 
aliens. 

The available statistics have been arranged under these sub-headings 
in accordance with the information given by official or government 
documents. In a few cases the figures are supplied to the governments 
by shipping companies, without so far distinguishing between nationals 
and aliens ; these are given under the heading ‘‘ nationals and aliens ”’. 
It seemed best, in fact, to give under the first two headings only those 
countries which have officially stated their intention of compiling statis- 
tics which shall cover only nationals or only aliens. 

The number of countries which now send figures every month is 
nineteen for tables I and II, eight for table III, and nine for table IV, 
making in all 80 sets of figures for 27 countries. Several countries send 
monthly figures, but at intervals of three months (South Africa, Great 
Britain, Hungary, India, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal) or six months 
(Spain). 
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268 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE IIIf. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 
Nationals | Aliens | and alice 
Period | 
| oe Init . 
Arg utita |Finland | India Italy Poland _. Argentina — France | Roumania 
| 
1920 bd e ® 153.717 | 26,846 16,478 ® | 14,274 12,151 | —_ 
1921 ad bg a 60.846 | 12,129 | 16,350 © 11,116 62,536 9,199 
1922 ° ° S 123.030 | 29,627 | 18,497 ° 6,844 50,309 | 12,279 
| 
1923 
Jan. ° ° / 10,806 \ 1,148 ° 455 6,526 252 
Feb. ad ® > ° 12,315 1,231 ° 335 3,382 313 
Mar. e ® 5 21,057 $2,652 1,435 ng 521 4,030 449 
April bd ® 21,641 ™ | 2,068 ad 338 3,489 490 
May ® ® 21,608 | 15,642 1,973 ° 389 3,526 420 
June bd ° 12,739 / 1,061 e 429 4,354 605 
July bd ° r) 12,195 \ 1,057 ® 374 4,422 395 
Aug ° ° N 32,872 9,596 1.779 e 416 5,286 913 
bd ° ) 14, 1, ° 503 5,710 335 
~ . — 13'588 39,406 1208 . 529} 5,233 | 1,184 
Nov. ® ° » 23.917 | 15,487 920 ° 373 4,957 1,557 
Dec. bd ° \ 10,334 / 862 e 380 9,036 518 
l l 
Total | 12,413 | . 78,397 |170,226 | 72,058 | 16,820 | 13,451 | 5,042 | 59,951 | 7,941 
{ | } | 
| 
1924 | H 
Jan. 872 17 ! 9,906 ) 1,456 1,611 238 3,689 451 
Feb. 829 14 j 23,436 13,983 , 6,014; 1,249 1,743 332 on 423 
Mar. 730 8 26,412 1,277 1,515 245 3, 485 
April 447 20 20,308 ) 1,862 1,878 407 3,726 712 
May 227 51 65,486 19,033 { 8,053 | 2.076 1,251 343 3,446 630 
June 198 29 18,167 ° 2,048 1,153 387 3,498 611 
July 252 39 ? 19,118 ) 1,213 1,199 315 3,675 514 
Aug. 214 19 , 41,150 17,494 ‘ 2,128 1,149 yo aoe 455 
Sept. 276 54 12,501 1,824 1,266 72 3,82 465 
Oct. 481 54 ) | 18,035 ? 1,629 1,270 459 — 412 
Nov. | on =. = —~ | vee} — se7 | — | 1,741 
Dec. a 10 } , «| 1,004; — = — | — 
| | | | i 
Total | — | 3400 | — | — | — $19,041 | can Gls | -- _ 
| | } { 
| 
' Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies ‘no figures published”. The sign —— signifies “ figures not yet received ’’. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 




























































































: Nationals (repatriation) | Aliens —_ 
-” Period , 
a Argentina | Canada| Italy | Poland | Germany | Argentina | Canada — France a. me 
1920 e ° | ° ° ° ° 49,656 | 142,386 | 129,803 e e 
) 1921 bd * | 30,083 ° bd ° 32,573 | 103,075 | 24,490 | 15,274 ° 
) 1922 ° bd | 55,641 ° 42,898 ° 23,733 | 99,816 | 181,472 | 13,663 |10,356 
1923 i 
, Jan. ° ° 2,675 | 4,124 68 ° 642 | 11,233] 10,558 576 492 
; Feb. ° e 2.561 2,959 | 1,71 ° 723 12,911 11,891 791 389 
) Mar. ° ° 3,878 1,151 | 9,442 ° 1,662 16,365 | 26,330] 2,219 445 
) April ° . 3,465 1,609 | 5,417 ° 2,140 |} 23,524 | 28,009} 1,187 312 
) May ° ° 4,169 1,695 | 1,705 ° 2,149 27,170 | 29,079 1,128 414 
; June ° e 5,507 2,056 621 ° 2,084 27,405 | 29,315 993 362 
’ July ° ° 5,519 — 284 ° 1,848 | 25,204) 18,745 699 379 
: Aug. . ° 6.762 ~- 242 ° 2,692 | 25,718| 25,810 974 326 
; Sept. ° ° 7,543 _ 116 ° 2,142 | 24,754) 31,701 928 121 
' Oct. ° ° 8,181 —_ | 57 ° 1,845 21,989 19,625 1,003 503 
' Nov. s ° 14,118 — 7 e 1,307 25,887 16,690 733 380 
} Dec. ° ° 15,120 — . 10 ° 1,075 21,743 15,124 958 131 
Total 11,925 ° | 79,498 | -- 19,686 | 17,497 | 20,309 | 263,993 | 202,877 12,189 | 4,254 
1924 | ae | 
Jan. 674 ° 4,237 | 26 1,579 847 20,518 | 12,092 | 1,001 256 
. Feb. 713 ° 5,232 2,938 | 1,740 991 20,553 | 16,104 | 1,200 561 
, Mar. 1,035 bd 7,697 3,107 | 3,632 | 2,193 1,401 26,428 | 22,649 1,040 495 
: April 806 | 4,087; 6,949 5,735 1,825 1,838 | 28,213 | 25,092 1,062 474 
| May 272 | 4,936) 6,483 | 3,065 | 1,059 1,799 | 24,803 | 27,491 914 484 
June 269 | 4,720) 7,210 / 1,395 | 1,096 1,795 | 24,126 | 18,898 610 235 
July 282 | 5,127] 7,256 \ 686 | 1,144 1,573 9,815 | 19,892 442 283, 
Aug. 241 | 4,991) 10,220 *|376 1,213 1,784 12,539 | 15,912 460 264 
Sept. 838 | 3,625/ 11,305 [467 1,567 1,366 12,230 | 16,416 540 423 
Oct. 220 | 3,480! 11,794 ( 382 1,180 1,267 12,013 - 1,125 | — 
Nov. a 3,186 — | os — | 26 13,952 - 251; — 
Dec. -_ | = o = a a = -_ - | = 
| 
Total ~ _ | _ | _ _ | — | - ~ | - | ~ - 
| i 














The sign * signifies “‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ". 
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TABLE V. MIGKANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 





Germany jArgentina! Belgium | Danzig Italy Netherlands 








1,975 28,648 30,578 17,203 
19,422 54,527 32,727 12,280 
38,392 13,702 24,871 15,349 











771 
747 
374 
502 
340 
912 
1,238 
1,774 
1,568 
3,611 
2,627 5,746 
713 


*eeeeeveceeaeaeene 





16,177 21,219 17,336 





458 542 
367 642 
1,579 702 
1,030 335 
599 890 
323 436 
1,687 - 
867 _- 
915 - 
824 - 
683 _- 
692 — 


Total - 9,924 
































The siga * signifies “ no figures published °’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received *'. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Kecent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


GREECE 


* B. D. peri ekteleseos tou kodikopoiemenou nomou 2873 tes 29 Novembriou 
1922 peri tou Naoutikou Apomachikou hos ischyei. 

[Royal Decree concerning the administration of the codified text of Act No. 2873 
relating to the Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 28 April 1923.] 


* N. D. peri prosthekes diatakseon eis ton kodikopoiemenon nomon 2873 
peri tou Naoutikou Apomachikou Tameiou. 26 Jouniou 1923. 

[Legislative Decree to supplement the codified text of Act No. 2873 relating 
to the Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 26 June 1923.] 


N. D. peri diplomaton Naoutikes hikanotetos. 10 Dekembriou 1923. (Eph- 
Kyb., 1924, No. 382, 28 Dekembriou 1923, p. 2752.) 

[Legislative Decree concerning seamen’s certificates of competency. Dated 
10 December 1923.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Pl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo 
Comercio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = 
Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 
S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; S. z. n. = Sbirkaé zékonu a narizeni 
(Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8S. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 
Jaliseo 


* Ley de Trabajo del Estado de Jalisco. El 13 de agosto de 1923. (El Estado 
de Jalisco, 1923, tomo XCV, Nos. 22-23-24.) 
{Labour Act of the State of Jalisco. Dated 13 August 1924.] 


PORTUGAL 


* Decreto No. 9311 : Regula o horario de trabalho a bordo dos navios da 
marinha mercante nacional. 15 de Dezembro de 1923. (Diario do Governo, 1923, 
S. I, No. 267.): 

[Decree No. 9311 to fix the hours of work on board vessels in the national 
Mercantile Marine. Dated 15 December 1923.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Uri 


Landratsbeschluss iiber das kantonale Einigungsamt und das Verfahren in 
Streitsachen betreffend Arbeitslosenunterstitzung. Vom 27. Februar 1923. 


Verordnung tiber die Entschadigung der kantonalen Behérden und die Besol- 
dungen der Beamten und Angestellten. Vom 30. Mai 1923. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


INTERNATIONAL 
France-Belgium 


Accord signé le 13 mai 1924 entre la France et la Belgique pour |l’application 
de la convention d’assistance du 30 novembre 1921. (B. M. T., 1924, Nos. 7-8-9, 
p. 235.) 


Finland-Poland 


Lag n:o 233 angaende godkannande av sarskilda stadganden i handels- och 
sjéfartsfordraget mellan Finland och Polen. Den 27. juni 1924. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1924, No. 233, p. 965.) 

Laki n:o 233 eraéiden Suomen ja Puolan valisen kauppaja merenkulkusopi- 
muksen sdainnésten hyvaksymisesta. 27 p:naé kesfékuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1924, No. 233, p. 965.) 


[Act to ratify certain provisions of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Finland and Poland. Dated 27 June 1924.] 


Férordning n:o 234 angaende bringande i verkstallighet av handels- och sjé- 
fartsférdraget mellan Finland och Polen. Den 12 september 1924. (Finlands 
Foérfattningssamling, 1924, No. 234, p. 966.) 

Asetus n:o 234 Suomen ja Puolan valisen kauppa-ja merenkulkusopimkusen 
voimaansaattamisesta. 12 p:ni syyskuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, 
No. 234, p. 966.) 


{Order to bring into operation the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Finland and Poland. Dated 12 September 1924.] 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


* Ley de trabajo de las mujeres y de los ninos. Sancionada el 29 de septiembre 
de 1924. (La Vanguardia, el 18 de octubre de 1924.) 

[Act concerning the employment of women and children. Dated 29 September 
1924.] 




































BiBLIOGRAPHY 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


Amendment of Regulations, dated 2 August 1918, made under Part X of the 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912. Dated 27 May 1924. (Establishing N.S.W. 
Industrial Gazette as a medium for the notification of the establishment, etc., 
of State Labour Exchanges in terms of the Act). (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, 
Vol. XXV, No. 6, p. 1037.) 

Regulations in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of Apprenticeship in the Metal-Moulding Trade. Dated 
5 June: 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 6, p. 1042.) 

Regulations in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the Trade of Farriers. Dated 5 June 
1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 6, p. 1039.) 

Regulations in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of Apprenticeship in the Trades of Shipwrights, Ship- 
Constructors, and Boatbuilders. Dated 18 June 1924. (N.S.W_ Industrial Gazette, 
1924, Vol. XXV, No. 6, p. 1045.) 

Regulations in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of Apprenticeship in the Trade of Coopers. Dated 24 June 
1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, p. 12.) 

Regulations in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of Apprenticeship for Tinsmiths and Sheet Metal Workers 
and Gas Meter Makers and Repairers. Dated 8 July 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, p. 15.) 

Regulations in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of Apprenticeship in the Coachmaking (Rail) Trades. 
Dated 8 July 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, p. 9.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 24. Oktober 1924 tiber die Auflassung 
des Gewerbeférderungsamtes und die Einrichtung eines Gewerbeférderungsdienstes 
des Bundesministeriums fiir Handel und Verkehr. (B. G. BI., 1924, 89. Stick, 
No. 409, p. 1333.) 


CHILE 


* Lei num. 4054, que declara obligatorio el seguro de enfermedades, invalidez 
y accidentes del trabajo. El 8 de setiembre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 
13987, p. 2291.) 

[Act No. 4054, providing for compulsory insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
and industrial accidents. Dated 8 September 1924.] 


* Lei num. 4055, que reforma la lei de accidentes del trabajo. El 8 de setiem- 
bre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 13987, p. 2293.) 
[Act No. 4055, to amend the Industrial Accidents Act. Dated 8 September 1924.] 


* Lei num. 4059, que regula las relaciones provenientes del contrato del trabajo 
entre patrones y asalariados que no sean obreros. El 8 de setiembre de 1924. 
(Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 13988, p. 2303.) 

[Act No. 4059, to regulate the relations of employers and non-manual workers 
under the contract of work. Dated 8 September 1924.] 


Lei num. 4058, que dispone que las sociedades cooperativas que se organicen 
con arreglo a esta lei, seran personas juridicas capaces de adquirir bienes a cual- 
quier titulo. El 8 de setiembre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 13990, p. 2323.) 

[Act No. 4058, providing that co-operative societies organised in accordance 
with the Act shall be bodies corporate and capable of acquiring real property of 
any kind. Dated 8 September 1924.] 


* Decreto-lei num. 24, que prohibe el trabajo nocturno de los establecimientos 
de panaderia, pasteleria, confiteria etc. El 4 de octubre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 
1924, No. 14013, p. 2640.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 24, to prohibit night work in bakeries, pastrycooks’ 
and confectioners’ establishments. Dated 4 Octob>. .924.] 
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Decreto-lei num. 43, que reorganiza los Departamentos de Estado, de Industria 
y Obras Publicas y Ferrocarriles en la forma que se espresa. El 14 de octubre de 
1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 14008, p. 2567.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 43, to reorganise the Departments of State, Industry 
Public Works, and Railways. Dated 14 October 1924.] 


Decreto-lei num. 44, que organiza un nuevo Departamento de Estado, que se 
denominara de Hijiene, Asistencia y Prevision Sociales. El] 14 de octubre de 1924. 
(Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 14008, p. 2568.) 

[Legislative Decree to establish a new Government Department entitled the 
Department of Public Health, Assistance, and Insurance. Dated 14 October 1924.] 


* Decreto-lei num. 69, que suspende hasta el 1° de abril proximo los efectos de 
ja lei num. 4059, sobre empleados particulares. E] 28 de octubre de 1924. (Diario 
Oficial, 1924, No. 14014, p. 2647.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 69 to suspend until 1 April 1925 the operation of Act 
No. 4059 relating to salaried employees. Dated 28 October 1924.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 25. zari 1924, kterym se provadi zakon o uprave hos- 
podareni ve statnich zavodech, ustavech a zarizenich, jez prevahou nemaji plniti 
ukoly spravni. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 103, No. 206, p. 1147.) 

[Government Order in pursuance of the Act concerning the regulation of the 
operations of state establishments and institutions not engaged primarily in ad- 
ministrative duties. Dated 25 September 1924.] 

* Zakon ze dne 9. rijna 1924 o pojisteni zamestnancu pro pripad nemoci, 
invalidity a stari. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 112, No. 221, p. 1225.) 

[Act concerning the insurance of workers against sickness, invalidity and old 
age. Dated 9 October 1924.] 

ESTHONIA 

Laws 

Ajutise weneaegsete pensioniéride toetamise seaduse taiendamise seadus. 
25 nowembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 143, p. 765.) 

{Act to supplement the Act respecting benefit to persons in receipt of pensions 
under Russian rule. Dated 25 November 1924.] 

Preemiate ja lisatasude maksmise seadus riigirandteede teenijatele ja tédlis - 
tele. 28 nowembril 1924. (Riigi Teatja, 1924, No. 144, p. 769.) 

[Act respecting the payment of premiums and bonuses to salaried and wage- 
earning employees on the state railways. Dated 28 November 1924.] 


Orders 

T66-hoolekaudeministeeriumi maadrus ilmasoja inwaliidide jarelrawitsuse korra 
kohta. 3 nowembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 144, p. 770.) 

{Order respecting provision for men disabled in the war. Dated 3 November 
1924.] 

Miaarus tééstuslise t6éseadustiku III peatiiki § 311 p. 2 lit. b péhjal antawate 
toetusrahade arwete oiendamise kohta kinnitusiihisuste ja haigekassade wahel. 
14 nowembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja 1924, No. 143, p. 766.) 

[Order concerning the settlement of accounts between the insurance companies 
and the sick funds for benefits granted under § 311 (2) (5), ch. III of the Act. 
Dated 14 November 1924.] 

Otsus wiartpaberite nimekirja kindlaksmdaramise kohta, mida haigekassad 
ja kinnitusihisused omandada wéiwad. 21 nowembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, 
No. 143, p. 767.) 

[Decision approving the list of securities which may be held by sick funds and 
insurance companies. Dated 21 November 1924.] 

Uldjuhtnéérid haigekassade osaw6tmise kohta tééstuslise t6éseadustiku § 2961 
pohjal asutatud haigekassade liitudest. 21 nowembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, 
No. 143, p. 767.) 

[Rules for the affiliation of sick funds to the federation of sick funds established 
under § 296 (1) of the Act respecting industrial employment. Dated 21 November 
1924.] 
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Kinnitusasutuste rewideerimise kord. 21 nowembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja. 
1924, No. 143, p. 767.) 
{Auditing Order for insurance organisations. Dated 21 November 1924.] 


FRANCE 
Laws 


Loi du 30 juin 1924 fixant le mode d’établissement et de perception des taxes 
destinées a faire face au payement des allocations temporaires instituées par la 
loi du 15 juillet 1922 en faveur de certaines catégories de bénéficiaires de rentes 
au titre de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur les accidents du travail. (B. M. T., 1924, Nos. 
7-8-9, p. 89*.) 

Loi du 30 juin 1924 prorogeant de deux années et modifiant la loi du 15 juillet 
1922, instituant des allocations temporaires en faveur de certaines catégories de 
bénéficiaires de rentes au titre de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur Jes accidents du travail. 
(B. M. T., 1924, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 90*.) 

Loi du 10 juillet 1924 portant ratification du décret du 14 mai 1923 rendant 
applicable dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle la 
loi du 29 juillet 1893, modifiée par la loi du 13 juillet 1914, relative a l’admission 
des associations d’ouvriers francais aux marchés de travaux et de fournitures a 
passer pour le compte des communes. (B. M. T., 1924, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 90*.) 


Loi du 19 juillet 1924 complétant la loi du 14 mars 1919 concernant les plans 
d’extension et d’aménagement des villes. (B. M. T., 1924, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 90*.) 


Loi du 31 juillet 1924 portant ratification du décret du 12 mars 1921 portant 
extension aux départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle de la 
législation francaise sur les habitations 4 bon marché et la petite propriété. (J. 
O., 1924, No. 208, p. 7026.) 


Loi du 31 juillet 1924 portant ratification du décret du 25 septembre 1923 
complétant le décret du 12 mars 1921 relatif 4 l’application dans les départements 
du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle de la législation francaise sur les habi- 
tations A bon marché et la petite propriété. (J. O., 1924, No. 208, p. 7026.) 


Loi du 14 aodt 1924 tendant a augmenterde taux des pensions servies par la 
Caisse des invalides de la marine. (J O., 1924, No. 218, p. 7660.) 


Orders 


Arrété du ministre du Travail, en date du 25 juin 1924, fixant le taux des sub- 
ventions a allouer aux bureaux publics de placement pour le deuxiéme semestre 
de 1923. (B..M. T., 1924, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 104*.) 


Décret du 17 aot 1924, déclarant applicable, dans les départements du Bas- 
Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de Ja Moselle, la législation francaise sur l’encouragement 
aux familles nombreuses. (J. O., 1924, No. 230, p. 8019.) 


Décret du ministére des Travaux publics du 25 novembre 1924 modifiant le 
décret du 11 mars 1902 en ce qui concerne les conditions de recrutement des ins- 
pecteurs adjoints du travail des agents de chemins de fer. (J. O., 1924, No. 307, 
p. 10535.) 


Décret réservant des emplois dans des concessions miniéres et diverses sociétés 
et compagnies aux bénéficiaires de l’article 1¢* de la loi du 30 janvier 1923. Du 
28 novembre 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 313, p. 10748.) 


Décret portant réorganisation du Conseil supérieur des habitations 4 bon marché. 
Du 28 novembre 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 313, p. 10744.) 


Décret modifiant le décret du 21 juillet 1923 relatif a l’application de la loi 
du 22 juillet 1922 sur les retraites des agents des chemins de fer et des tramways. 
Du 4 décembre 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 314, p. 10798.) 

Décret créant a Paris un Office national d’hygiéne sociale. Du 4 décembre 1924. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 314, p. 10803.) 

Décret rattachant a la premiére section du Conseil supérieur de |’assistance 
publique le Conseil supérieur de la protection de l’enfance. Du 4 décembre 1924. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 319, p. 10951.) 
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Arrété relatif a l’application de l’article 20 de la loi du 14 avril 1924 concernant 
les pensions d’invalidité. Du 6 décembre 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 313, p. 10745.) 


Décret rattachant au ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et 
de la Prévoyance sociales l’Office régional de statistique d’Alsace et de Lorraine. 
Du 6 décembre 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 316, p. 10847.) 


Décret concernant certaines dispositions de la loi du 20 décembre 1911 en vigueur 
en Alsace et Lorraine relative a l’assurance en faveur des employés privés. Du 
11 décembre 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 319, p. 10935.) 


* Décret modifiant l’article 1¢* du décret du 15 aodt 1923 portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la jour- 
née de huit heures dans les industries de la fabrication d’objets de faience et de 
porcelaine ainsi que de poteries ayant un caractére d’art ou destinées 4 des usages 
domestiques ; 4 l’exclusion de la céramique de batiment. Du 12 décembre 1924. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 319, p. 10951.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung iiber die achtzehnte Erganzung des Besoldungsgesetzes. Vom 23, 
Oktober 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, I, No. 25, p. 439 ; Reichsbesoldungsbl., p. 289.) 


Verordnung iiber die Aufiédsung des Reichskommissariats fiir Zivilgefangene 
und Flichtlinge. Vom 30. Oktober 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, I, No. 25, p. 441 ; 
R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 725.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebs- 
vertretungen in der Reichsfinanzverwaltung. Vom 4. November 1924. (R. Arb. 
Bl., 1924, I, No. 26, p. 449; R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 733.) 


Bekanntmachung tiber Abanderung der Rechnungsfiihrung bei Krankenkassen* 
Vom 7. November 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, I, No. 26, p. 449.) 


* Verordnung iiber seemannische Heuerstellen. Vom 8. November 1924. 
(R. Arb. B1., 1924, No. 25, p. 440; R. G. BL, 1924, I, No. 68, p. 739.) 


Geltung des Ortsklassenverzeichnisses in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. IV (X) 
10299/24. Vom 10. November 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, I, No. 25, p. 441.) 


Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber Aerzte und Krankenkassen. 
Vom 14. November 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, I, No. 26, p. 450; R. G. BI, 1924, 
I, No. 69, p. 743.) 


Finfte Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung wtber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 14. November 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, I, No. 26, p. 448; R. G. BI., 1924, I, 
No. 68, p. 741.) 


Verordnung tiber die Gewahrung knappschaftlicher Leistungen in auslandi- 
schen Grenzgebieten. Vom 21. November 1924. (R. G. Bl., 1924, I, No. 70, p. 745.) 


Beitragsordnung der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 21. November 1924. 
(R. G. BL, 1924, I, No. 70, p. 745.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulations, 1924, 
dated 30 October 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1924. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 
1242.) 


The National Health Insurance (Inspectors’ Certificates) Regulations, 1924’ 
dated 1 November 1924, made by the Minister of Health under section 92 (4) of 
the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. 5, c. 38). (S. R. & O.. 
1924, No. 1244.) 


The National Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance (Requisition 
for Birth, etc. Certificates) Regulations, 1924, dated 18 November 1924, made 
by the Minister of Health under Section 101 of the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. 5, c. 38), and Section 32 of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. 5, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1321.) 
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The National Health Insurance (Valuation) Regulations, 1924, dated 18 Novem- 
ber 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under Sections 
36, 38 and 83 of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. 5, c. 55). (S. R. 
& O., 1924, No. 1316.) 


The National Health Insurance (Joint Committee) Regulations, 1924, dated 
18 November 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under Subsections (3) and (4) of Section 88 of the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. 5, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1315.) 


GREECE 


D. peri tropou eksetaseon pros apoktesin diplomatos ploiarchou okeanoploias, 
aktoploias e aksiomatikou katastromatos. 17 Maiou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, 
No. 245, 1 Oktobriou 1924, p. i425.) 

[Decree respecting the examination for the certificate of captain in ocean ship- 
ping and the coasting trade or of officer. Dated 17 May 1924.] 


D. peri tropou eksetaseon pros apoktesin adeias kybernetou. 23 Aougoustou 
1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 245, 1 Oktobriou 1924, p. 1436.) 

[Decree respecting the examination for a permit to act as mate. Dated 23 
August 1924.] 


D. peri sympleroseos tou apo 17 Maiou 1924 Diatagmatos peri tropou ekseta- 
seon pros apoktesin diplomatos ploiarchou okeanoploias klp. 23 Aougoustou 1924. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 245, 1 Oktobriou 1924, p. 1428.) 

[Decree to supplement the Decree of 17 May 1924 respecting the examination 
for the certificate of captain in ocean shipping. Dated 23 August 1924.] 

D. peri tropou eksetaseon pros apoktesin diplomatos kybernetou. 25 Aougous- 
tou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 245, 1 Oktobriou 1924, p. 1434). 

[Decree respecting the examination for a mate’s certificate. Dated 25 August 
1924.] 


* D. peri diaitetikes lyseos ton ek tes symbaseos ergasias atomikon diaphoron 
hypo ton limenarchon. 28 Aougoustou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 245, 1 Oktou- 
briou 1924, p. 1437.) 

[Decree concerning the jurisdiction of the port authorities in individual disputes 
arising out of the contract of work. Dated 28 August 1924.] 


HUNGARY 


A. m. kir. miniszteriumnak 7722/1924 M.E. szamu rendelete a munkaigyi 
biraskodasr6l sz6l6, 9180/1920 M.E. szamu rendelet ujabb modositasa targyaban. 
1924 evi november hé 20. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 252. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers, No. 7722/1924 M.E., to amend Order No. 
9180/1920 M.E. relating to jurisdiction in disputes concerning employment. Date d 
20 November 1924.] 


A. m. kir. minisztériumnak 7909/1924 M.E. szamu rendelete a meziégazdasag 
munkasok munkaereje jogosulatlan kihasznalasanak meggatlasaré] sz6l6 1924 
évi XXV t.-c. 2-14 § ai hatalyanak az 1925. evre kiterjesztése targyaban. 1924. 
évi november hé 21. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 267. szam, p. 2.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers, No. 7909/1924 M.E., to prolong through 
1925 the provisions of §§ 2-14 of Act XXV of 1923 to prevent the illegal exploita- 
tion of agricultural workers. Dated 21 November 1924.] 


IRtsil FREE STATE 


The Teachers’ Pension Rules (No. 2) 1924. Dated 11 October 1924. (The Dublin 
Gazette, 1924, No. 94.) 
ITALY 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 11 maggio 1924, n. 952 : Trattamento da farsi, nei casi di 
‘nfortunio, al personale dipendente dail’Amministrazione postale, telegrafica ¢ 
telefonica. (G. U., 1924, No. 269, p. 4021.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 952 : Accident compensation to the staff of the Postai 
Telegraph and Telephone Department. Dated 11 May 1924.] 
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Regio decreto-legge 4 settembre 1924, n. 1695 : Autorizzazione al Commissa- 
riato generale dell’emigrazione ad acquistare gli edifici e le aree occorrenti per la 
construzione di ricoveri ed asili per emigranti, nei porti d’imbarco e nelle stazioni 
di transito. (G. U., 1924, No. 263, p. 3923.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1695, authorising the General Emigration Department 
to acquire the buildings and land necessary for the establishment of shelters and 
hostels for emigrants at ports of embarkation and intermediate halts. Dated 
4 September 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 25 settembre 1924, n. 1879 : Assimilazione del personale 
dei magazzini generali di Trieste. (G. U., 1924, No. 280, p 4225.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1879: Adjustment of conditions of employment of 
staff of public warehouses at Trieste. Dated 25 September 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 ottobre 1924, n. 1787 : Proroga di termini per l’ap- 
plicazione di norme sullo stato giuridico e trattamento economico dei salariati 
statali. (G. U., 1924, No. 268, p. 4006.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1787, to extend the time limits for the application 
of the rules for the legal status and salaries of workers employed by the state. 
Dated 23 October 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 30 ottobre 1924, n. 1758 : Trattamento economico del 
personale aggregato degli Stabilimenti carcerari e dei Regi riformatori. (G. U., 
1924, No. 265, p. 3950.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1758 : Pay of officers of prisons and state reformatories. 
Dated 30 October 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 30 ottobre 1924, n. 1842 : Sistemazione economica e giu- 
ridica del personale proveniente dali’Amministrazione statale di Fiume. (G. U., 
1924, No. 275, p. 4135.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1842 : Financial and legal organisation of the staff 
taken over from the Government of Fiume. Dated 30 October 1924.} 


Regio decreto-legge 6 novembre 1924, n. 1762 : Unificazione dei ruoli a siste- 
mazione del personale delle cancellerie e segreterie giudiziarie delle nuove Pro- 
vincie, delle forze ausiliarie e degli uscieri. (G. U., 1924, No. 266, p. 3973.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1762 : Unification of the lists and grading of the staff 
of chanceries and clerical departments of law-courts in the new provinces, of 
the subordinate staff, and of ushers. Dated 6 November 1924.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 13 novembre 1924, n. 1825 : Disposizioni relative al 
contratto d’impiego privato. (G. U., 1924, No. 273, p. 4107.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1825, respecting the contract of service of salaried 
employees. Dated 13 November 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 13 novembre 1924, n. 1919 : Estensione ai territori annessi 
delle disposizioni concernenti la Cassa di previdenza per le pensioni a favore dei 
segretari ed altri impiegati e dei salariati degli Enti locali. (G. U., 1924, No. 282, 
p. 4247.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1919 : Extension to the annexed territories of the 
provisions relating to the provident fund for pensions to secretaries and other 
salaried and wage-earning employees of local authorities. Dated 13 November 
1924.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 27 luglio 1924, n. 1794 : Modificazioni al R. decreto 31 ottobre 
1923, n. 2504, relativo al trattamento economico del personale civile in Colonia. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 268, p. 4006.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1794, to amend the Royal Decree of 31 October 1923 re- 
Jating to the salaries of civil servants in the colonies. Dated 27 July 1924.] 


Regio decreto 9 ottobre 1924, n. 1765 : Costituzione presso il Ministero dell’ 
Kconomia nazionale dell’Istituto di economia e statistica agraria. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 267, p. 3991.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1765, to establish an Institute of Agrarian Economics and 
Statistics under the Ministry of National Economy. Dated 9 October 1924.|} 
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Regio decreto 30 ottobre 1924, n. 1921 : Estensione alla provincia de] Carnaro 
delle disposizioni contenute nella legge 21 agosto 1921, n. 1312, e nel regolamento 
esecutivo approvato con R. decreto 29 gennaio 1922, n. 92, concernenti |’assun- 
zione obbligatoria al lavoro degli invalidi di guerra. (G. U., 1924, No. 283, p. 4260.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1921: Extension to the province of Carnaro of the provisions 
of the Act No. 1312 of 21 August 1921, and the administrative regulations approved 
by Royal Decree of 29 January 1922, relating to the compulsory engagement of 
men disabled in the war. Dated 30 October 1924.] 


Regio decreto 13 novembre 1924, n. 1934 : Approvazione del regolamento per 
il procedimento davanti alle Commissioni arbitrali provinciali ed alla Commissione 
centrale per l’impiego privato. (G. U., 1924, No. 284, p. 4273.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1934, to approve the regulations for procedure before the 
provincial and central arbitration boards for salaried employees. Dated 13 Novem- 
ber 1924.] 

LITHUANIA 
Memel 
Paliepimas apie Taikinimo Taryby Teisiy Pakeitima. 22. Septemberi 1924, 
(Klaipedos Kraszto Wladizios Zinios, 1924, No. 100, p. 885.) 

[Order to vary the powers of the conciliation committees. Dated 22 September 
1924.] 

LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 18 novembre 1924, portant modification de l'article 
18dis des statuts de l’Etablissement d’assurance contre la vieillesse et l’invalidité. 
(Mémorial, 1924, No. 59, p. 827.) 


NETHERLANDS 
Laws 
Wet van den isten November 1924, houdende wijziging der Radenwet. (Staats- 
blad, 1924, No. 488.) 
{Act to amend the Councils Act. Dated 1 November 1924.] 


Wet van den isten November 1924, houdende aanvulling en wijziging van den 
begrooting van uitgaven van het Algemeen Burgerlijk Pensioenfonds voor het 
Dienstjaar 1923. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 489.) 

[Act to supplement and amend the estimates of the expenditure of the General 
Civil Pension Fund for the financial year 1923. Dated 1 November 1924.] 


* Wet van den 2isten November 1924, tot wijziging van de artikelen 22, 25. 
74, 75 en 83 der Arbeidswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 515.) 

[Act to amend sections 22, 25, 74, 75 and 83 of the Labour Act, 1919. Dated 
21 November 1924.] 


* Wet van den 21sten November 1924, tot wijziging van artikel 26 der Arbeids- 
wet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 516.) 
{Act to amend section 26 of the Labour Act, 1919. Dated 21 November 1924.| 


Orders 


Besluit van den 2den Februari 1924, tot verhooging van de pensioenen en 
onderstanden der weduwen en weezen van de Europaeesche locale ambtenaren 
in Nederlandsch-Indie. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 30.) 

[Decree to increase the pensions and allowances to widows and orphans of 
European local officials in the Dutch East Indies. Dated 2 February 1924.] 


Besluit van den 27sten September 1924, tot instelling van eenen Rijksvaartui- 
gendienst. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 462.) 

[Decree to establish a National Shipping Department. Dated 27 September 
1924.] 


Besluit van den 4den November 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het Konink 
lijk besluit van 4 October 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 591), gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 25. Januari 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 43), tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatrege! van bestuur, houdende instelling van een Hoogen Kaad van 
Arbeid. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 502.) 
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[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 4 October 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 591) 
as amended by R.D. of 25 January 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 43); issuing public ad- 
ministrative regulations instituting a Superior Labour Council. Dated 4 November 
1924.] 


Besluit van den 8sten November 1924, houdende een regeling als bedoeld in 
artikel 106, tweede lid, der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet. (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 504.) 

{Decree to issue regulations under § 106 (2) of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Accident Act, 1922. Dated 8 November 1924.] 


NORWAY 


* Lov om forlenget gyldighet av lov om minstelonn for underordnede handels- 
folk av 9 august 1918, jfr. lover av 5 august 1921, 21 juli 1922 og 13 juli 1923. 
den 8 august 1924, No. 6. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1924, No. 32, p. 480.) 

{Act to extend the period of operation of the Act of 9 August 1918, respecting 
a minimum wage for lower grade commercial employees. (Cf. Acts of 5 August 
1921, 21 July 1922, and 13 July 1923). Dated 8 August 1924.} 


POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia pazdziernika 1924 
r. W porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Spraw Wojskowych, Ministrem 
Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem Rolnictwa i Dobr Panstwowych, Ministrem Kolei 
i Ministrem Robot Publicznych w sprawie zabezpieczenia na wypadek bezrobocia 
robotnikow sezinowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 96, poz. 896, p. 1408.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, the Interior, Industry and Commerce, Agriculture and State 
Domains, Railways, and Public Works, concerning unemployment insurance for 
seasonal workers. Dated 27 October 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 7 listopada 1924 
r. w sprawie terminéw wprowadzenia w zycie dla poszczegalnych powiat6w roz- 
porzadzenia Rady Ministrow z dnia 10 sierpnia 1922 r. w przedmiocie rozciagniecia 
na ziemie wilenska mocy obowiazujacej ustawy z dnia 19 maja 1920 r. o obowiaz- 
kowen ubezpieczeniu na wypadek choroby oraz rozporzadzenia z dnia 16 pazd- 
ziernika 1922 r. w przedmiocie rozciagniecia mocy obowiazujacey ustawy z dn. 
19 maja 1920 r. o obowiazkowem ubezpieczeniu na wypadek choroby na woje- 
wédztwa : nowogrédzkie, poleskie i wolynskie, powiaty : grodzienski i wolkowyski 
i gminy : bialowieska, masiewska i suchopolska powiatu bielskiego, wojew6dztwa 
bialostockiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 99, poz. 918, p. 1427.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare concerning the time limits 
for the putting into operation in the various districts of the Order of the Council 
of Ministers dated 10 August 1922, extending to the Province of Vilna the opera- 
tion of the Act of 19 May 1920 respecting compulsory sickness insurance, and the 
Order of 16 October 1922 extending the operation of the same Act to the Provinces 
of Nowogrodek, Poliesia and Volhynia, the Districts of Grodno and Volkwysk. 
and the communes of Bialovies, Masiev and Suchopol in the District of Bielsk, 
province of Bialostock. Dated 7 November 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 11 listopada 1924 
r. W sprawie roziagniecia mocy obowiazujacej art. 22 ustawy z dnia 16 sierpnia 
1923 r. o opiece spolecznej na wojewédztwa : poznanskie i pomorskie. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 99, poz. 919, p. 1428.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare extending the operation 
of section 22 of the Act of 16 August 1923, relating to social welfare, to the pro- 
vinces of Posen and Pomerania. Dated 11 November 1924.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 15 listopada 1924 r. 
o dniach swiateeznych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 101, poz. 928, p. 1447.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic concerning public holidays. Dated 
15 November 1924.] 
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PORTUGAL 


Decreto No. 10378 : Inclui varias industrias na tabela | anexa ao regulamento 
das industrias insalubres, incOmodas, perigosas, ou t6xicas, aprovado pelo decreto, 
No. 8364. 10 de Dezembro 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, No. 275, p. 1841.) 

{Decree No. 10378, to add certain industries to schedule I of the regulations 
for dangerous, unhealthy and noxious trades approved by Decree No. 8364. Dated 
10 December 1924.] 


Decreto No. 10379 : Faz varias alteracdes ao regulamento sébre substancias 
explosivas, de 29 de Fevereiro de 1916. 10 de Dezembro de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 
1924, No. 275, p. 1841.) 

[Decree No. 10379, to amend the regulations of 29 February 1916 concerning 
explosives. Dated 10 December 1924.] 


SPAIN 


Real orden que compete a los Governadores civiles conocer de la imposicién 
de multas por embriaguez y escandalo, faltas a la moral y a los Reglamentos de 
espectaculos publicos, designacién de horas de apertura y cierre de cafes y tabernas 
y correccién de sus infracciones, y a las Autoridades militares incumbe la censura 
de la Prensa periédica y la intervencién y represién de los actos concernientes al 
orden publico en sus distintas formas de motin, sedicién o rebelién, 0 cuando 
haya temores de que el orden publico ha de ser perturbado. El 28 de mayo de 
1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No 150, p. 1013.) 

[Royal Order authorising the civil governors to impose fines for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, offences against decency and the regulations for public 
spectacles, and to fix the hours for the opening and closing of cafés and public 
houses and to impose penalties for disregard thereof; and requiring military authori - 
ties to undertake the censorship of newspapers and to take cognisance of and 
repress all actions affecting public order which are of the nature of mutiny, sedi- 
tion, or rebellion, and cases of danger of disturbance of public order. Dated 28 May 
1924.] 


Real orden regulando los pactos entre patronos y dependientes para la aplica 
cién de la ley de la jornada mercantil. El 7 de noviembre de 1924. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1924, No. 316, p. 685.) 

[Royal Decree to regulate agreements between employers and employees con 
cerning the application of the Act relating to hours of work in commerce. Dated 
7 November 1924.} 


Real decreto concediendo la propiedad en sus destinos al personal subalterno 
interino que en 29 del corriente 1leve cinco 0 mas afios de servicios sin interrupcién 
en el cargo que actualmente desempefia. El 28 de noviembre de 1924. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1924, No. 334, p. 954.) 

{Royal Decree to appoint as established employees all temporary subordinate 
employees who on 29 November have been employed for five years or more con 
tinuously in their present posts. Dated 28 November 1924.] 


SWEDEN 


Nr. 496 Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende siittel och tiden fér ulbelalning 
av pension, pensionstillagg och understéd jimlikt lagen den 30 juni 1913 (Nr. 120) 
om allman pensionsférsékring. 5. december 1924. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1924, No. 496, p. 849.) 

[Royal Proclamation concerning the time and manner of payment of pensions, 
bonuses on pensions, and benefit under the Act of 30 June 1913 respecting general 
pensions insurance. Dated 5 December 1924.] 


SWITZERLAND 


* Ordonnance concernant le service public de placement du 11 novembre 1924. 
(Recueil des lois fédérales, 1924, No. 30, p. 462.) 














Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Comité Maritime I[nternational. Conférence de Gothembourg Aout 1925. 
1. Assurance obligatoire des passagers. 11. Indemnité des navires d’ Etat. 11. Code 
international de Vaffrétement. Bulletin No. 65 (including Bulletins Nos. 58 to 64). 
Antwerp, 1924. xxx -+- 445 pp. 

Report on the Conference of the International Maritime Committee held al 
Gothenburg in August 1923. The questions on the Agenda included : (1) compu! 
sory insurance of passengers ; (2) immunity of state-owned ships ; (3) the Code of 
Affreightment. In addition to the report of the proceedings, in French and in 
English, the volume includes the text of the resolutions adopted (in French), 
the rules, a list of the permanent officials and members of the Committee, and of 
national associations, the preliminary reports, a synopsis prepared by the Genera! 
Secretary, Mr. Frederic Sohr, showing the views of the different countries repre 
sented in regard to the questions dealt with, and a summary of tae proceedings 
of the general meeting of the permanent Members of the Committee held immedi- 
ately after the close of the Conference. Finally, the appendices include the texts 
of the Hague rules (1921) defining the risks to be assumed by sea carriers under a 
bill-of-lading (in English and French), and of the rules for the carriage of goods 
by sea as amended with a view to the enactment of uniform legislation throughoul 
the British Empire (in English) and as amended in the London Conference of ‘ 
11 October 1922 (in French and English), and the Draft International Convention 
for the unification of certain rules relating to bills of lading as passed by the 
Diplomatic International Conference held at Brussels, 17-26 October 1922 and 
October 1923. 


Commission de Paris, 10, 11, 12 Juin 1924. Assurance odligatoire des 
passagers. Bulletin No. 66. Antwerp, Imprimerie J. E. Buschmann, 1924. 30 pp. 


The Commission appointed by the International Maritime Committee to ex 
amine the question of the compulsory insurance of passengers met in Paris, on 10, 
11 and 12 June 1924. This publication contains the report of the Commission and 
the text of the draft Convention relating to claims in respect of joss of life at sea 
or personal injury sustained. The appendices include a translation in French of 
the speech delivered by Sir Norman Hill at the International Conference of Ship- 
owners held in London, May 1924, and the text of the first draft Convention pre 
pared by him with the amendments suggested by the Commission. 


Institut eolonial international. Session de Bruxelles, 1923. HRapports prélimi 
naires. Tome I. a) L’organisation médicale et hygiénique aux colonies. b) La poli 
tique coloniale par rapport aux us et coutumes indigénes. c) Les Bourses du travail 
auz colonies. Tome II. a) La question des métis aux colonies. b) Extension intensive 
et rationnelle des culiures indigénes. c) L’ organisation judiciaire dans les colonies de 
jondation récente. Bibliotheque coloniale internationale. Brussels, 1923. 356 pp. 
and 355 pp. 

The preliminary reports prepared by the Internationa! Colonial Institute for 
the Brussels Session, 1923, contain valuable information concerning a number 
of important colonial problems. These include the position of half-breeds, the 
development of native agriculture, organisation of justice in colonies of recent 
origin, medical and sanitary organisation, colonial policy in respect of native cus 
tom and usage. An account is given of the labour exchanges established in two 
of the large industrial centres of the Belgian Congo. 
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International Council of Women. Combined Third and Fourth Annual Reports 
of the Seventh Quinquennial Period. Compiled by Mrs. Anna Backer, Hon, Corre 
sponding Secretary. 472 pp. 


This volume is also published in French and in German. 


League of Red Cross Soeleties. The American National Red Cross. First Aid 
Instruction in Schools. A.R.C. 1006, revised November, 1924. Washington. 13 pp. 


Union internationale des Associations pour la Société des Nations. Huitiéme 
Assemblée et Session du Conseil Général, Lyon, 27 juin-2 juillet 1924. Bureau. Com- 
missions diverses. Brussels, 1924. 109 pp. 


Report of the eighth meeting of the International Federatien of League of 
Nations Societies held at Lyons, 27 June-2 July, 1924. 


Wonien’s International League for Peace and Freedom (The). Economic Aspects 
of a New International Order. Addresses delivered by Marguerite Dumont and 
Emily G. Bavcn at the Washington Congress of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, 1 to 7 May 1924. Reprinted from Report of the Congress. 
Washington and Geneva, 1924. 13 pp. 5 cents. 


World Association for Adult Edueation. Adult Education in Italy, etc. Bulle- 
tin XXII. London, 1924. 32 pp. 1s. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Labour. Report of the Director of Labour and Chie{ Inspector 
of Factories and Shops for year ended 30 June 1924. Brisbane, 1924. 38 pp. 


BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Recensement des bdliments dans le Royaume 
de Bulgarie au 31 décembre 1920. Vol. 1. Résultats généraux. Sofia, 1924. 15 pp. 


General] statistics relating to housing in Bulgaria at 31 December 1920. 


-——— Statistique de f Enseignement dans le royaume de Bulgarie. Année scolaire 
1911-1912. Sofia, 1924. vi + 303 pp. 


Statistics relating to education in Bulgaria for the school year 1911-1912. 


CANADA 


Department of Agrieulture. Reporl of the Chief Supervisor on the Illustration 
Stations in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island jor the Year 1923. Ottawa, 1924. 59 pp. 


This report states that the number of illustration stations has increased from 
87 in 1922 to 125 in 1923. An enquiry into the cost of farming machinery shows 
that the size of the cultivated area on a farm is the controlling factor in the efficient 
use of machinery. Farms ranging in area from 20 to 50 acres showed a machinery 
cost of $3.37 per acre, those between 50 and 100 acres, $2.59 per acre those from 
100 to 150 acres, $1.65 per acre, those from 150 to 200 acres, $1.25 per acre. The 
average cost of farms from 200 acres to 500 acres and over was $1.17 per acre. 
Co-operative buying of expensive machinery is advocated for the small farmer. 
The systematic rotation of crops is also advised as the continuous growing of the 
same crop on the same ground year after vear is detrimental to agricultural develop 
ment. 


--- Report of the Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms jor the Year 
ending 31 March 1924. Ottawa, 1924. 90 pp. 

The report summaries the work of the 24 experimental farms in Canada. The 
extension and publicity methods followed on the farms are of special interest to 
students of agricultural extension. 
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ONTARIO 





Department of Agriculture. Report of the Women’s Institutes of the Province of 
Ontario 1928. Toronto, 1924. 80 pp. 






Fourth Annual Report 1925. Toronto, 1924. 99 pp. 





Department of Labour. 






CZECHOSLOVAKIA 










Ministry tor Foreign Affairs. Czechoslovak Help to the Russian and Ukraine 
Emigration. Prague, 1924. 140 pp. 
This book was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, 1 December 1924. 








DENMARK 


Beretning fra Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet jor Aarene 1922 og 1923. 
hagen, Harald Jensens Bogtrykkeri, 1924. 300 pp. 

Annual report of the Workers’ Insurance Council which is responsible for the 
administration of the industrial accident insurance system. The report is in three 
parts ; the first concerns the activities of the council and administrative problems ; 
the second analyses the cases dealt with: and the third gives statistics relating 
to insurance. 









Copen- 












Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsretien for Aaret 1923. Copenhagen, Harald 
Jensens Bogtrykkeri, 1924. 115 pp. 

Second Annual Report of the Danish Invalidity Insurance Court, containing 
a record of the administration of the Invalidity Insurance Act of 6 May 1921. 
The first part refers to the organisation and activities of the Courtitself; astatistical 
summary of invalidity insurance in Denmark follows ; and the report concludes 
with an account of the cases which have come before the Court. 
















Belaenkning afgivet af Udvalget angaaende Borns Arbejde. Copenhagen, 
J. H. Schultz, 1924. 39 pp. 

This report of the Committee on Legisiation concerning the Employment 
of Children was dealt with in Jndustrial and Labour Information of 22-29 December 


1924. 











Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs and Danish Statistical Department. Der- 
mark 1924, Copenhagen, V. Pios Boghandel Povl Branner, 1924. 291 pp. 

This is the first edition of a year book published jointly by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Statistical Department. 

Besides an introductory chapter of a statistical nature headed ‘“‘I.and and Peo- 
ple ’ and official information concerning the Constitution, Parliament, the Govern- 
ment, administration, state and municipal finance, justice, national defence, the 
diplomatic and consular services, etc., the year book contains a chapter on educa- 
tion and sections on Danish commerce, trade and industry with concise and up-to- 
date information. Agriculture, the main industry of the country, and the farmers’ 
co-operative movement are specially dealt with. A section on social conditions 
surveys the protection of workers, relations between workers and employers, public 
relief and social insurance, health, housing and temperance legislation. Pos 
A detailed index facilitates reference. 
















Direktionen for Invalideforsikringsfonden. IJnvalideforsikringsfondens Aars- 
beretning 1921-22. Copenhagen, C. C. Petersens Bogtrykkeri, 1924. 125 pp. 
First annual report of the Sickness Insurance Fund, established by Act of 
6 May 1921 and insuring members of the sick benefit funds against the risk of pre- 
mature disability. The report presents an interesting account of this particular 
system of combining the two branches of social insurance on the basis of voluntary 
membership. Notwithstanding this voluntary character, the number of persons 
insured represents about half the total population of the country. The report 
deals in detail with the organisation of the Fund, membership, administration of 
pensions and medical aid, and finance. 
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EGYPT 

Ministére des Finances. Departement de la statistique générale. Annuaire 
statistique de l’ Egypte, 1922-1923. Fourth year. Cairo, Imprimerie nationale, 1924, 
xvi + 496 pp. 40 piastres. 

Fourth issue of the statistical year book published by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Egyptian Ministry of Finance. 


FINLAND 


Asutushallitus. Asulushallituksen Vuosikeriomus 1922. Asutushallituksen Jul- 
kaisuja Jatkuva N: 010. Sarjan N: 01.8. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston Kirja- 
paino, 1923. 92 pp. 

Annual report of the Finnish Central Board for Colonisation for 1922. For the 
purposes of encouraging colonisation 20 million Finnish marks were distributed 


as loans during 1922. 
¢ 


Kolonisationsstyrelsen. olonisalionsstyrelsens Arsberdttelse 1922. WKolonisa 
tionsstyrelsens Meddelanden Lipande N:r. 10, Serie N:r 1.8. Helsingfors, Stats 
radets Tryckeri, 1924. 95 pp. 

Swedish edition of the above report. 


Asutustilasioa a Asutusrahastin ja Asutustyén- Valittdjdin Vuositilil 4, 
1922 vuoden tilit. (Kolonisationsstatistik a Kolonisationsfondens och Kolonisations- 
Férmedlarnes Arsredovisninger 4 Redovisning fér ar 1922.) Suomen Virallinen 
Tilasto XXX (Finlands Officiella Statistik XXX). Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston 
Kirjapaino, 1924. 42 pp. 
Statistical report relating to colonisation and land settlement in Finland 
during 1922. 


Siiiistépankk itilaste. Sddslépankkien tarkastajan Kertomus ynnd Yleiskatsaug 


Sddstépankkien tilaan ju hoitoon vuonna 1922. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto VIT. 
Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston Kirjapaino, 1924. xxx + 227 pp. 

Official report on the position and administration of the savings funds in 
Finland during 1922. 


GERMANY 

Hamburgisches Gewerbeaussiehisamt. Die hamburgische Gewerbeaussicht, ihre 
Entwicklung und ihre Ausgaben. By Dr. H. Rascu. Arbeiten und Sonderberichte 
1924. Hamburg, Paul Hartung, 1924. 108 pp. 

Dr. Rasch describes the industrial inspection service in llamburg, its develop 
ment and functions. 


Reiehsarbeitsministerium. Die Jarijvertrdge im Deutschen Reiche am Ende des 
Jahres 1922. Supplement to Reichsarbeiisblatt, No. 31. Berlin, Verlag des Reichs- 
arbeitsblaties, 1924. 51 pp. 

Statistical study published by the German Ministry of Labour on collective 
agreements in force at the end of 1922. The first part, which is introductory, 
examines the evolution and the present state of collective bargaining in Germany. 
The second contains a series of statistical tables relating to: general information 
on collective agreements supplied during 1922 by workers’ organisations, scope and 
method of concluding collective agreements, contracting parties, period of validity, 
districts and industries covered, duration of work, regulation of holidays, eoncilia 
tion and arbitration, placing of workers, method of remuneration, notice of 
discharge, the English working week, apprenticeship, ete. A supplementary table 
gives the national agreements, i.e. those applicable to the whole of Germany 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Board of Education. Report jor the Year 1922-1922. london, H. M. Stationers 
Office, 1924. vi +177 pp. 5s. , 


— Report of H.M. Inspector on Education in Relation to Foundry Work. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 14 pp. 4d. 
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~-- The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
for the year 1923. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 194 pp. 2s. 


In this report on the school medical work of the Board for 1923 special mention 
may be made of chapter XIII relating to physical fitness and juvenile employment, 
and the administration of the by-laws based on the provisions of the Education 
Act of 1921. A valuable feature of the School Medical Service is its contribution 
to the important question of the choice of employment for the child leaving school, 
a choice largely influenced by the child’s physical condition at the time. 


Home Office. Fencing and other Safety Precautions for Power Presses. Safety 
Pamphlet No. 9. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 66 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Ministry of Agrieulture and Fisheries. Report of Proceedings under the Allot- 
ments Acts 1908 to 1922 for the year 1923. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 
13 pp. 1s. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries issues the first report since 31 Decem- 
ber 1920 on action taken to encourage the allotments movement. The move- 
ment now affects over a million persons in England and Wales alone. The fol- 
lowing figures are illustrative. The amount of land held as allotments from local 
authorities on 31 December 1923 was 61,226 acres taken up by 499,226 cultivators ; 
afurther 6,672 acres were allotted by railway companies among 103,815 of their 
employees ; finally, there were 87,127 acres let by private arrangement to 483,647 
cultivators. Nevertheless, there was an unsatisfied demand during 1923 from 
15,912 applicants and one association. Local authorities during that year sub- 
mitted to the Ministry 17 compulsory orders for purchase or hiring of land, of which 
the Ministry confirmed 14 ; the important effects of having such powers in reserve 
are noted. No less a sum than £95,073 was paid by the Ministry as compensa- 
tion for growing crops, labour, and manure to allotment holders who had taken 
up allotments under D.O.R.A. legislation and who had later been dispossessed 
on account of building requirements. 


Ministry of Health. Reports of Inquiries and Appeals, etc., under the National 
Health Insurance Medical Benefit Regulations. Vol. 111. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. 279 pp. 3s. 


--— General Register Office. Census of England and Wales 1921. Index of 
Names oj Places. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 1v + 584 pp. £1.11s. 


—— —~-- Census of England and Wales 1921. Occupations. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. 303 pp. £1.4s. 


Ministry of Labour. Provision of Work jor Relie{/ of Unemployment. Memoran 
dum. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 14 pp. 6d. 

An outline of the schemes undertaken with government assistance to provide 
work in relief of unemployment between 7 February and July 1924, with statistics 
relating thereto. 


wa 


INDIA 


BOMBAY 


Revenue Department. Office of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Annual 
Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies inthe Bombay Presidency (includ- 
ing Sind) for the twelve months ending 31 March 1924. Bombay, 1924. 111 pp. 


es ae 


= 


NETHERLANDS 


Bureau municipal des Aifaires sociales et de la Statistique de la ville d’ Utrecht. 
Chiffres sur le nombre, les salaires, etc., des ouvriers au service de la ville d’ Utrecht 
pendant les années 1913-1923. Utrecht, Bosch en Zoon, 1924. 55 pp., tables and dia 
grams. 1 fl. 

Statistics relating to numbers, wages, etc., of workers employed by the Utrecht 
Municipal Office for the period 1913-1923. 
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Bureau van Statistick der Gemeente Amsterdam. De Gemeentelijke Inkomsten 
belasting in het Belastingjaar 1919-1920. ( Definitieve cijfers na afsluiting van den 
dienst). Statistiche Mededeelingen, No. 75. Amsterdam, 1924. 28 pp. 

The municipal income tax during the period 1919-1920, final report, published 
by the Amsterdam Municipal Statistical Office. Contains an introduction and 
headings to the tables in French. 


Departement van Arbeid. Zesde Internationale Arbeidsconferentie gehouden te 
Genéve, 16 Juni-5 Juli 1924. Beknopt verslag van den Secretaris der Nederlandsche 
Afvaardiging. Voor rekening van het Departement van .Arbeid uitgegeven als 
Bijvoegsel van afl. 9, jaargang 1924, van het Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau 
voor de Statistiek. The Hague, 1924. 27 pp. 

Report on the sixth International Labour Conference held at Geneva, 16 June 
to 5 July 1924, by the Secretary of the Netherlands delegation ; published by the 
Netherlands Department of Labour as a supplement to the monthly review of 
the Central Statistical Office. 


Verslag van de Gemeente- Arbeidsbeurs 1923 te Amsterdam. Verslagen van de 
Bedrijven, Diensten en Commissien der Gemeente Amsterdam, No. 2. Amsterdam. 
55 pp. 

Report of the Amsterdam Labour Exchange for 1925. 


Verslag van het Gemeentlelijk Arbeidsbureau te Amsterdam, over het jaar 1923. 
Verslagen van de Bedrijven, Diensten en Commissien der Gemeente Amsterdam, 
No. 17. Amsterdam. 47 pp. 

Report of the Amsterdam Labour Office for 1923. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Lands and Survey. mnual Report on Settlement of Crown Lands 
jor the year ended 31 March 1924. Wellington, 1924. 46 pp. 

This report deals with the conditions which prevailed in New Zealand during 
the vear ended 31 March 1924. Three appendices are attached. One details 
the work and conditions in North Auckland, Auckland, Gisborne, Hawkes Bay, 
Taranaki, Wellington, Nelson, Marlborough, Westland, Canterbury, Otago, and 
Southland. Appendix II deals with land for settlements, and appendix Ul with 
land drainage operations. 


NORWAY 


Det Statistiske Centralbyra. /*olketellingen i Norge / desember 1920. Vol. NI. 
Folkemengden fordelt efter livsstilling. Fylker. Byer og herreder. Procenttall. Nor 
ges Offisielle Statistikk, VII. 131. Christiania, Aschehoug og Co., 1924. 221 pp. 

The eleventh volume relating to the census of the population in Norway, 1 No 
vember 1920, contains a series of statistical tables : it is published as a supplement 
to Vols. IX and X concerning the distribution of the population by social status 
and occupation. Previous volumes in this series were dealt with in the Revierw, 
Vol. X, No. 5, November 1924, p. 894. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministére du ‘Travail, de la Coopération et de la Prévoyance sociale. Centrale des 
banques populaires. Situation du mouvement coopératif de crédit rural en Roumanie 
au 31 décembre 1923. Banques populaires, fédérales, centrale. Bucharest, 1924. 
35 pp. 

Report on the co-operative rural credit movement in Roumania at St Decem 
ber 1925. 


SPAIN 


Ministerio de Fomento. Direccion general de Agricultura y Montes. /:! Cultivo 
del Algodonero en los Estados Unidos de América. By Luis Lino Ortiz. Madrid. 
185 pp. . 

A study on cotton growing in the United States. 
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SWEDEN 

Handelsdepartementet. Skeppstjinstkommittén. Fdrslag till lag om Sdrskild 
Pensions{érsdkring av Sjéfolk jamte motiv och sdérskilda meningar samt bilagor. 
Statens offentliga utredningar 1924: 20. Skeppstjinstkommitterades betankande 
III. Stockholm, 1924. 123 pp. 

Report of the Swedish Committee on Seamen’s Employment respecting a 
scheme for seamen’s pension insurance. ‘The first part of the report contains the 
text of the proposed Bill; the second gives an account of existing pensions sys- 
tems, and assistance for seamen in Sweden ; the third outlines the reforms con- 
sidered necessary, and the fourth briefly reviews seamen’s pensions systems in 
other countries. 


Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet ar 1925. Stockholm, 
1924. 123 pp. 

Annual report on factory inspection in Sweden for 1923. 
SWITZERLAND 


Statistisches Amt des Kantons Basel-Stadt. Siatistiches Jahrbuch des Kantons 
Basel-Stadt, 1923. Third year. Bale, 1924. xx + 352 pp. 5 frs. 


Statistical year book for the Canton of Bale, 1923. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Ministry of the Interior. Office of Census and Statisties. Third Census of the 
Population of the Union of South Africa enumerated 3 May, 1921. Part VIII. 
Non-European Races. Pretoria, Govt. Printer and Stationery Office, 1924. > - 
169 pp. 


NATAL 


Edueation Department. eport of the Superintendent of Education for the year 
1923. Pietermaritzburg, The Natal Witness, 1924. 49 pp. 11s. 4d. 


Fisheries Department. Report for 1923. Pietermaritzburg, 1924. 50 pp. 
UNITED STATES 
Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coal Mine Fatalities in the 


United States 1923. By William W. Apams. Bulletin 241. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1924. vi + 88 pp. 10 cents. 


~-—— --»--- Flame Safety Lamps. By J. W. Paut, L.C. ILsLey and E. J.GLErm. 
Bulletin 227. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. x1 +- 212 pp. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Labour Relations in the 
Fairmont, West Virginia, Bituminous Coal Field. By Boris Emmet. Bulletin 
No. 361, Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 1v +- 86 pp. 
10 cents. 


A study of labour relations between employers and workers in a coal field where 
such relations are governed by three distinct policies : (1) official dealings with the 
United Mine Workers of America under a collective agreement ; (2) a non-union 
system of collective bargaining between the operator and his own employees 
organised as a company union ; (3) a system of individual bargaining where a 
specific contract is entered into between the company and the individual miner 
prohibiting the joining of any union. ‘The first two systems are studied in some 
detail ; of the third little is said, but it would appear that the rates of wages pre- 
valent in that part of the field are the same as those in the unionised district. 


SoS 
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—— ——- Wages and Hours of Labour in Foundries and Machine Shops, 1925. 
Bulletin No. 362, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1924. 120 pp. 15 cents. 
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—— Wages and Hours of Labour in Lumber Manufacturing, 1923, Pulle- 
tin No. 363, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1924. 32 pp. 5 cents. 
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Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Agricultural Evening Schools. Methods 
of organising and conducting evening schools and suggestions for content of courses. 
Bulletin No. 89, Agricultural Series No. 17 (1923). Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1923. v -+- 41 pp. 


-—— Agricultural Teacher Training. Principles of Organisation jor the Train 
ing of Teachers of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 90, Agricultural Series, No. 18 (1923). 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. tv + 45 pp. 


———- Teacher Training in Agriculture. Status, development and methods in the 
field of teacher training. Bulletin No. 94, Agricultural Series, No. 20 (1924). Wash 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. v1 +- 82 pp. 


NEW YORK 
Department of Labour. Bureau of Research, Investigation and Information. 


Office of the Chief Statistician. Analysis of Workmen’s Compensation Cases closed 
1 July 1922 to 30 June 1923. Special Bulletin No. 126. New York, 1924. 333 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


\ligemeiner Deutscher Gewerksehaftsbund. Jahrbuch 1926. Berlin, Verlagsge 
selilschaft des A.D.G.B., 1924. 190 pp. 

The year book of the General Federation of German Trade Unions for 1923 
contains a brief review of economic conditions in Germany and an analysis of their 
influence on the development of the “ free ’’ trade unions in that country. It also 
includes statistics relating to wages, strikes, membership of the trade unions affili 
ated to the Federation, etc. 


American Management Association. Jendencies in Training Methods. Repuri 
of the Committee on Training Methods (With Discussion ). Series No. 9. New York, 


1924. 19 pp. 


Annaes do Primeiro Congresso de Credito Popular e Agricola realizado no Rio de 
Janeiro aos 19 de marco de 1924. Kio de Janeiro, Imprensa nacional, 1924. 157 pp, 

Report of the first Congress of Co-operative and Agricultural Credit held in 
Rio de Janeiro 19 March 1924. 

Armato, Alfredo. La Polilica Emigratoria ed i Servizi dell’ Emigrazione. Dis 
corso pronunciato alla Camera dei Deputati nella tornata del 13 novembre, 1924. 
Rome, Tipografia della Camera dei Deputati, 1924. 23 pp. 

Speech delivered by Mr. Armato in the Italian Chamber 13 November 1924, 
and contribution to the discussion on the Italian emigration policy and the Emi 
gration Services. 


Atherton-Smith, A. The Vienna Land Settlements. A Solution of the Housing 
Problem. With a note by Philipp Knaus. Research Publications, No. 1. London, 
The Friends’ Council for International Service. 24 pp. 6d. 


Axentie, Titu. Apercu sur le mouvement coopératif de erédilt en Roumanie & la 
fin de l'année 1922. Bucharest, 1924. 13 pp. 

Brief review of the co-operative credit movement in Roumania al the close of 
1922, by the Director of the Central Association of People’s Banks. 


Beauregard, Abbé A. /. Arf ménager. 1|.’école sociale populaire, No. 129. Mon 
treal. 32 pp. 15 sous. 

The author stresses the importance of the teaching of domestic economy, giving 
the programme of domestic economy courses in elementary and continuation schools 
in Montreal. 


Boeckel, Riebard. Lubour’s Money. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon 
Viscount Minner, K.G. London, Martin Hopkinson and Company, 1924. virr 


181 pp. 
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The American edition of this work, which appeared in 1923, was dealt with in 
the Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, March 1924, p. 451. ‘“* Though some of its details may 
be mainly of local interest *’, Lord Milner writes in the preface to the present 
edition, ** the book, as a whole, and especially the second half of it, has a direct 
bearing upon the fiercest controversy at present agitating the minds of men in all 
countries of advanced industrialism. ” 


Buell, Raymond Leslie. Japanese Immigration. World Peace Foundation Pam- 
phlets, Vel. VII, Nos. 5-6. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1924. 380 pp. 


This well documented pamphlet aims at shewing that, while the British Empire 
has achieved the same end of Japanese exclusion as the United States, and perhaps 
more effectively, this has been done after consultation with Japan and by means 
which do not discriminate openly against Japan. 


Céeropid, M. La Loi agraire en Roumanie et ses conséquences économiques. 
Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy, in the University of Paris. 
Paris, Editions de la “* Vie Universitaire ’’’, 1924. 109 pp. 

The author first explains at length the development of agricultural conditions 
and legislation in Roumania, leading up to the radical land reform introduced by 
the Decree of 1918, which practically abolished all estates, and gave over two mil- 
lion hectares of land to the peasants. The indemnity paid to former owners was 
very low ; it could not exceed the amount of rent multiplied by 20. The value 
of the reform the author states is questionable. If expropriation had been carried 
out as an economic measure, it would have produced excellent social consequences. 
Instead expropriation was considered as a social measure, with the result that 
the whole reform was influenced by political interest, and its economic conse 
quences were bad. 


Centrale d’ Education ouvriére. Rapports sur l activité de la Centrale d’ Education 
ouvriére en 1923, Brussels, Imprimerie coopérative ** Lucifer ’’, 1924. 44 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Belgian Association for Workers’ Education 
during 1923. 


Centrale des banques populaires et Centrale des coopératives de production et 
de consommation. Sociélés coopératives en Roumanie. Régime légal. Statuts. Lois 
organisation des Centrales. Bucharest, 1924. 140 pp. 


A study on co-operative socielies in Roumania and the legislation relating 
thereto ; it contains a translation in French of the rules of the most important 
societies and of the law concerning the central organisations. 


China Mission Year Book 1924 (The). Twelfth issue. Shanghai, Christian 
Literature Society, 1924. xvir + 548 pp. 

The China Mission Year Book is issued, by arrangement between the Christian 
Literature Society for China and the National Christian Council, under the direc- 
tion of an editorial committee appointed by the National Christian Council. As 
the Rev. Frank Rawlinson, D.D., chief editor, points oul in the preface, it aims at 
summarising the Christian movement in China as a whole and gives reports on 
various aspects of the movement and connected problems. The articles, by a 
number of writers, included in this issue, deal not only with Christianity and the 
religions of China, missions, and medical work, but also with the general situation 
in China at the present day ; with education, the co-operative movement, social 
and industrial problems, the opium question, literature, and some miscellaneous 
subjects, including recent developments among the Chinese abroad and immigra- 
tion legislation. ‘The appendices include a bibliography of works on China and 
questions affecting the Chinese, and a special list of books directed against the use 
of narcotics. An index is provided. 


Comité central des Armateurs de France. Aanucaire de la marine marchande 
1924 (arrété au Jer janvier 1924). Paris, Imprimerie et Librairie centrales des 
chemins de fer, Imp. Chaix, 1924. 1277 -- 187 pp. 

Year book of the French mercantile marine for 1924 published by the French 
Shipowners’ Federation. The information is carried down to 1 January 1924. 
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Commission syndicale de Belgique. Vingl-troisiéme Congrés syndical tenu les 
2, 3 et 4 aotit 1924, d la Maison du Peuple, Bruxelles. Compte rendu sténographique. 
Brussels, Imprimerie coopérative bruxelloise “ Lucifer “’, 1924. 129 pp. 


Verbatim report of the twenty-third Trade Union Congress of the Belgian Labour 
Party held at Brussels 2-4 August 1924. 


Confederazione generale del lavoro. La Conjederuzione generale del lavoro negli 
anni 1921-1924. Rapporto del Consiglio direttivo all X1° Congresso nazionale della 
Resistenza, V1° della Confederazione generale del lavoro. By Ludovico d’ ARAGONA. 
Milan, 1924. 459 pp. 15 lire. 


Report on the activities of the Italian General Confederation of Labour for 
the period 1921-1924 submitted by the General Secretary, Mr. L. d’Aragona, on 
behalf of the Directing Council of the Confederation, to the eleventh National 
Trade Union Congress (the sixth Congress of the Confederation). In addition to 
the agenda of the different congresses, the report gives a general review of events 
affecting the Confederation during the period covered and a detailed study of the 
post-war economic crisis in Italy ; it deals also with other important questions : 
the tariff problem, workers’ control, and works councils (1921), the relations be 
tween the Confederation and the socialist parties in Italy, the development of voca 
tional training, the Congress of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
(1922), measures in aid of war victims (1923), supervision of workers’ organisations, 
decrees concerning the press, political elections, emigration, cost of living, trade 
union solidarity, etc. An account of the sessions of the International Labour 
Conference and of the activities of the International Trade Union Federations, 
information concerning trade unionism in Italy and trade union press corAmen- 
Laries are also included. The last chapter outlines the programme of further activ 
ities contemplated by the Confederation, indicates the relations between the 
Confederation and district organisations and contains some general remarks on 
the organisation of industrial workers. 


~--~ La legislazione del lavoro. Relazione all \1° Congresso nazionale della 
resislenza, VI° della Conjederazione generale del lavoro. By G. Battista MAGLIONA. 
Milan, 1924. 39 pp. 2 lires. ; 

This report on labour legislation, published on the occasion of the International 
Congress of Social Policy held at Prague, examines in detail legal protection of 
workers, social insurance, legislation relating to labour contracts, organs for con- 
ciliation and arbitration, the juridical position of trade unions, labour representation, 
the elaboration and application of labour laws, and international labour legisla- 
tion. The author considers the present position of trade unionism in Italy, and 
outlines a programme of future trade union activities. 


Co-operative Union (The). The Fifty-Sixth Annual Co-operative Congress held 
in the Albert Hail, Nottingham, 9, 10 and 11 June 1924. Editedby A. WHirenran, 
General Secretary. Manchester, 1924. vi + 654 pp. 


Czechoslovakia. A Survey of Economic and Social Conditions. "dited by Dr- 
Josef Gruser. Translated from Czech Manuscripts by A. Broz, S.V.Kuima, and 
J. J. Kran. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. x1x + 256 pp. 

This volume, to which Dr. Vaclav Verunac, Director of the Institute of Econo 
mics, Mazaryk Academy of |.abour, contributes an introduction, consists of nineteen 
articles by different writers on economic and social conditions in Czechoslovakia. 
Among.them may be mentioned : ** Agriculture "', by Dr. Vladislav Brdlik ; ** Land 
Reform ", by Antonin Pavel ; ** Currency Conditions "’, by Dr. Vilibald Mildschuh ; 
“* Labour Legislation ’’, by Dr. Eugene Stern ; * Social welfare policy as shown in 
the assistance to the unemployed, the care for the war sufferers and social insur 
ance ’’, by Dr. Jan Brabec: * Child Welfare’, by Dr. Jaroslav Janovsky ; and 
“The Housing Question “. by Dr. Hynek Kubista. An index is ineluded. 


Daye, Pierre. L’ Empire colonial belge. Brussels, Editions du * Soir” : Paris, 
Berger-Levraull : 1923. 669 pp.. illustr., 3 maps. 

This is an account, written in a popular style, of Lhe work of colonisation accom 
plished during the last fifty years in the Belgian Congo. Several chapters are 
devoted to the history of the colony and the author then describes at length a 
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journey which he made through its most important regions. The abundant econo- 
mic possibilities of the country are emphasised, as is also the need for an ordered 
policy of development. In order that the necessary supply of labour may be 
forthcoming, a minimum degree of compulsion of the natives to work is récom- 
mended. 

In certain cases, M. Daye criticises conditions of black labour in state mines 
and refers to insufficient medical facilities, bad housing conditions and unsatisfac- 
tory arrangements for rations. 


Decker, H. W. Industrial Hospital, Shanghai : Review of 880 Cases from the 
Cotton Mills. Reprinted from The China Medical Journal, March 1924. 8 pp. 


Statistical analysis of cases due to accident or illness received at the Industrial’ 
Hospital, Shanghai, established at the request of the mill owners in the Yang 
(zepoo district. 


Demontés, Emile. La question agraire dans I' Italie contemporaire. Thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy in the University of Paris. Beaugency. 
Imp. René Barellier, 1923. 233 pp. 


The author first examines rural conditions in Italy, indicating the handicaps 
of Italian agriculture : the mountainous character of a great part of the country, 
the small extent of cultivated lands in proportion to the density of the population, 
and the difficulty of improving the soil. Density of population, he considers, was 
the fundamental cause of the unrest in Italy at the beginning of the twentieth 
century ; this unrest, he points out, has increased since the war owing to moral and 
political factors. A serious problem is that of the distribution of land, which 
the author examines from the juridical standpoint, outlining the measures taken 
or proposed for its solution ; he insists on the need of improving the soil, clearing 
land for tillage, intensive culture, the transformation of the latifundia and home 
colonisation. Turning to the question of practical means of remedying the socia! 
crisis, the author deals with agricultural contracts (long term leases, metayage- 
a system of leasing of farmis on condition of giving to the owner part of the produce 
— and emphyteusis) ; he touches on a still more important question of collective 
agreements in agriculture (collective leasing and collective contracts) ; he considers 
also the advisability of enacting legislation in connection with agricultural contracts 
and concludes with a few pages on agricultural credit and small properties. 


Douglas, C. H. Social Credit. London, Cecil Palmer, 1924. vu + 223 pp. 


An elaboration of some of the philosophic, economic and social tenets set out 
in Major Douglas’s previous books “ Credit Power and Democracy ” and *“‘ Econo- 
mic Democracy ”’, the major thesis being that credit could and should be utilised 
for the wellbeing of mankind by using it so as to promote and maintain maximum 
production and distribution of goods and services. 


Dreizehnter Verbandstag des Deutschen Holzarbeiter-Verbandes abgehalten 
zu Kassel vom 17. bis 22. Juni 1923. Berlin, Verlagsanstalt des Deutschen Holz- 
arbeiter-Verbandes, 1924. 399 pp. 


Report of the thirteenth me:>ting of the German Wood Workers’ Union held at 
Cassel, 17 to 22 June 1923. 


Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Ayrari. La Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi 
Agrari (La Fédération italienne des syndicats agricoles ). Published on the occasion 
of the International Co-operative Exhibition held at Ghent, 15 June-15 Septem- 
ber 1924. Placentia, 1924. 23 pp. 


An exposition of the organisation and activities of the Italian Federation of 
Agricuitural Unions. 


Federazione Nazionale delie Casse Rurali Italiane. Relazione sull’ aitivitd svolta 
dalla Federazione Nazionale delle Casse Rurali Italiane a tutto il 1922. Rome, 1924. 
i8 pp. 


Report on the activities of the National Federation of Italian Rural Banks for 
1922. 
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Fisher, Mrs. H. A. L. The Economic Position of the Married Woman. The Stans 
feld Trust Lecture, University of London, 1924. London, Humphrey Milford, 
1924. 30 pp. is. 6d. 

An argument in favour of the married woman being permitted both economi- 
cally and by public opinion to go to work if she so wishes, and a discussion of the 
possibilities and difficulties of state endowment of families and family allowances, 


Fisher, Irving. America’s Interest in World Peace. New York and London. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1924. x -+- 123 pp. 60 cents. 


This booklet contains, in summarised form, the substance of Mr. Irving Fisher's 
League or War with some additional data to bring it up to date. Designed mainly 
for American readers, it gives reasons why the United States should, without 
further delay, become a member of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and of the League of Nations. 


Franchet, A. et L. Projet d’organisation du Ministére de l Education nationale 
(selon les principes de la doctrine administrative). Préface by Henri Fayot. 
Paris, Typographie de l’Ecole Estienne, 1924. 24 pp. 

The authors outline a scheme of organisation embodying the principles of Mr. 
Henri Fayol’s doctrine administrative applicable to the French Ministry of Education. 


Goedhart, G. J. W. C., Kuruma, Dr. C., Kaff, S., and Pettermand, Dr. K. 
Die Konsumvereine in Holland, Japan, Oesterreich und der Schweiz. Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1923. 83 pp. 


The authors contribute articles on the co-operative distributive movement in 
the Netherlands, Japan, Austria and Switzerland. 


Greensfeider, N. S. Safety in the, Use of Explosives. A paper delivered at the 
Thirteenth Annual Safety Congress of the National Safety Council, Louisville, 
Kentucky, 30 September 1924. 58 pp. 


Griffiths, Charles H. Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. xi + 372 pp. 

Manual intended to serve as a text-book for classes in vocational psychology. 
In the selection and presentation of material, the author has “ had in mind the fun- 
damental problems of a psychological nature which confront both the employment 
manager and the vocational counsellor ’’. 

The various chapters, each of which is followed by a bibliography, deal with ; 
individual variability, correlation, somatic types, psychological aspects of the inter- 
view, rating scales, vocational and trade tests on strength and endurance, motor 
control, dexterity and speed, sensorial and perceptual capacity, imagery and 
imagination, intelligence, instincts. Finally a short chapter is devoted to the 
choice of a vocation. 


Gutiérrez Lazaro, Ambrosio. El bienestar para todos por la Cooperacion y el 
ahorro. Unica formula practica, eficaz y definitiva para la solucion del problema 
social. Ampliacion de articulos publicados en El Norte de Castilla, en agosto, sep- 
tiembre y octubre de 1920. Valladolid, Tip. Benito Allén, 1924. 35 pp., tables. 

Mr. Gutiérrez Lazaro’s work is based on a number of articles published by 
him in El Norte de Castilla, August, September and October 1920, dealing with 
co-operation as the solution of the social problem. 


Harris, D. G. ZJrrigation in India. Vol. III of the * India of to-day ”’ series. 
London, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, Humphrey Milford. Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 100 pp. 


Harris, F. S. and Butt, N. 1. Scientific Research and Human Welfare New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. Ix + 406 pp. 

The authors tell in these pages the story of the conquest by man of the forces 
of nature ; their object is to stimulate interest in research. A record is given of 
the progress achieved in the fields of health, communication, transportation, illu- 
mination, agriculture, engineering and mining, manufacturing, and in the home. 
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The last three chapters deal with the effect of research on the philosophy of life, 
sesearch agencies, and the outlook. A chronology of scientific discoveries is given 
in the appendix. 


Harrison, H. D. /ndustrial Psychology and the Production of Wealth. London, 
Methuen and Co., 1924. x + 184 pp. 


A plea for the application of science not only to production in the sense of 
manufacture, with which this book specially deals, but to other processes of econo- 
mic life, i.e. to the distribution of the products and the profits of industry. The 
author deals in turn with the difference between the application of psychology to 
industry and * scientific management ”’, the advantages to be derived from voca- 
tional selection and guidance, the importance of fatigue study, length of the work- 
ing day and its effects on output, motion study, the adjustment of material condi- 
tions to the worker, and, finally, various psychological factors affecting industry, 
incentives to work, time wages, piece work, bonus systems, etc. A short biblio- 
graphy and an index are included. 


Higgs. Henry. Financial Reform. (London, Macmillan, 1924. 91 pp. 


This book consists of four lectures delivered to the Institute of Bankers in 
London towards the end of 1923, to which an introduction and a conclusion have 
been added. It deals particularly with taxation and, to a less extent, with the 
stability of the currency. Direct taxation, based upon capacity to pay as evidenced 
by net income and net capital, and the stability of purchasing power are held 
up as financial ideals. The author argues that more information is needed by the 
Cabinet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House of Commons, the Civil Ser- 
vice and the public at large on problems of finance, and advocates the provision 
of adequate facilities for the teaching and study of finance in the universities. 


Holek, Povl. Om Muligheden for at anvende Invalider i offentlige Virksomheder 
og i Erhvervslivet. Saertryk af Tidsskriftet Social Forsorg, 1924, 8-9. Copenhagen, 
Harald Jensens Bogtrykkeri, 1924. 51 pp. 

A Danish study in the possibility of finding employment for disabled men in 
official occupations and private business. In the first section of the book, concern- 
ing Denmark, the author argues that employers and workers can come to an 
agreement on this matter without any conflict of interests, by guaranteeing to 
disabled men a fair chance, to the employers an output in proportion to wages 
paid, and to the workers an arrangement that would do away with the possibility 
of unfair competition arising from payment of low wages. 

The second section of the study deals with the problem in other countries. 
It may be noted that the author has made considerable use of the publications 
of the International Labour Office, in particular of the report on Employment of 
Disabled Men. 


Husarski, J. Micdzynarodowa Konferencja Emigracyjna w Rzymie a Polska. 
Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Polskiego Towarzystwa Emigracyjnego, 1924. 72 pp. 

Mr. Husarski, President of the Polish Emigration Society, gives in this pamphlet 
a general summary of the proceedings of the International Conference on 
Emigration and Immigration held at Rome, May and June 1924. He points out 
the tendencies evidenced and the results obtained through the Conference, and 
also its bearing on Polish interests. 


Jahrbuch des Reichsverbands der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschafter 
far 1924 (30. Jahrgang). Berlin, 1924. 93 pp. 

Year book of the German National Union of Agricultural Co-operative Socie 
ties, 1924; thirtieth year of issue. 

Jahrbuch 1922.23 des Deutschen Holzarbeiter- Verbandes. Berlin, 1924. 285 pp. 

Year book of the German Wood Workers’ Union, 1922-1923. 

daquet, Eugéne. L’/cole d’horlogerie de Genéve 1824-1924. Geneva, Edition 
Atar, 1924. 256 pp. 

A history of the Geneva School of Watch and Clock Making published on the 
eccasion of the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
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John, Viadimir. Zamestnanec v pozemkove (lesni) reforme. Prague, Ustrednih« 
Svazu esl. uredniku a zrizencu velkostatku, 1924. 55 pp. 6 Czech crowns. 


This booklet is intended as a guide to employees on large estates whose positions 
have been affected by the land reform in Czechoslovakia and outlines the action 
necessary to enable such employees to make valid their claims for land, pensions, 
employment, etc. It is published by the Central Union of Czechoslovak officials 
and employees on large estates. 


Knoll, Alexander. Handwerksgesellen und Lehrlinge im Mittelalter. Gewerk 
schaftliche Jugendbiicherei, Vol. I. Berlin, Jugend-Sekretariat des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1924. 142 pp. 


A study on handicraftsmen and apprentices in the Middle Ages. 


Kubelka, F. Die Grundziige der cechoslow. Gewerbeordnung. Schriftenreihe zur 
Socialversicherung No. 2. Leitmeritz, Landesverband der deutschen Kranken 
kassen Béhmens, 1924. 60 pp. 


-—-~ Die wichtigsten Bestimmungen des cechoslowak. Arbeiterschutzes. Schrif 
tenreihe zur Socialversicherung, No. 3. Leitmeritz, Landesverband der deutschen 
Krankenkassen Béhmens, 1924. 104 pp. 8 Czech crowns. 


In the first of these two pamphlets the author briefly outlines, for the infor 
mation of the general reader, the principal provisions of the industrial legislation 
enacted in Czechoslovakia with the exception of those relating to social insurance. 
In the second he gives a summary of the Czechoslovak Industrial Code. 


Labour Co-partnership Association. Thirly-eighth Report for the financial yea: 
ending 31 December 1923, with notes up to May 1924. London, 1924. 20 pp. 


Laur, Ernest. Economie rurale de la petite et moyenne culture. Manuel a 
usage de l’enseignement et de la pratique. Geneva and Lausanne, Payot e| 
*Cie., 1924. 429 pp. 

A manual of rural economy dealing more particularly with small and medium 
sized estates in Switzerland. The information which it contains may prove useful 
to students and agriculturists in other countries. 


Lazar, Dr. Livius. La Mise en oeuvre de la Réforme agraire en Roumanie. Thesis 
for a Degree in the University of Paris. Paris, Rousseau et Cie, 1924. 126 pp. 


The author first reviews the relation of agricultural property to. production. 
On the occasion of the land reform carried out in Roumania, he says it was antici 
pated that production would diminish. This was not the case, although exporta 
tion decreased owing to the different organisation of agricultural production on 
large and small properties. 

A special chapter is devoted to the co-operative movement, i.e. co-operative 
credit, producers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies, etc. Dr. Lazar concludes 
by expressing the hope that, with the help of the co-operative movement, pro 
motion of agricultural education, and proper organisation of agricultural credit. 
land reform in Roumania will improve both the economic and social conditions 
of the country. 


Levine, Louis. The Women’s Garment Workers. <A Ulistory of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1924. xxi 

608 pp. $5. 

This work owes its origin to a special resolution adopted by the Cleveland Con 
vention of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in 1922. The 
first part contains an extremely useful record of conditions in the women’s garment 
industry during the 19th century. Of particular interest is the description of the 
** sweat ’’ shops in Chicago and also the account of the * sweating ’’ system which 
prevailed in New York, Boston and Baltimore. Students of trade union history 
will find important material in the chapters dealing with the relations of the 
garment workers’ Unions with the Knights of Labour, the American Federation 
of Labour and the Industrial Workers of the World. The detailed account of the 
garment worker's struggle in the period from 1900 to 1910 brings to light many 
new facts concerning this period of American trade unionism. 
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In addition to the thirty-seven chapters which ferm the body of the book, 
Mr. Levine’s work contains a table of wages, statistical tables of the distribution 
of the industry, tables of wages and hours, a bibliography, and records of documen- 
tary history. It also includes nineteen illustrations, among which may be men- 
tioned two showing a “ sweat”’ workshop and a modern sanitary workshop. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’’'Union has not merely rendered 
a service to its own members by the publication of this work but has also provided 
a useful work of reference for the social historian. 


London “ Safety First ’’ Couneil. Seventh Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts, 1923. Presented at the Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Council; 


5 March 1924, 28 pp. 


Liwy, Dr. Julius. Die Klinik der Berufskrankheiten. Vienna and Breslau, Emi! 
Haim und Co., 1924. x1 + 483 pp. 20 gold marks. 

Dr. Léwy’s important treatise, one among many works published on medico- 
industrial subjects, strikes a new note. Written exclusively for the use of medical 
practitioners, it is a book of clinical teaching and symptomatology, giving a noso- 
logical description designed to facilitate diagnosis. After indicating in general 
terms the lesions and causes of injury traceable to industrial occupations, the author 
briefly reviews the various physical organs and describes the diseases or distur- 
bances to which they are liable ; the skeleton, the muscles, the respiratory, diges- 
tive, and genito-urinary organs, the circulation of the blood and the nervous system 
are studied in turn. Special chapters are devoted to affections of the blood ves- 
sels, and tumours. After this exposition, which occupies the first part of the 
book, Dr. Léwy examines infectious diseases and poisoning due to chemical, 
organic or inorganic products, indicating methodically the symptoms correspond- 
ing to each cause of injury. The last chapter is devoted to vocational selection 
and vocational guidance. An index of authors and subjects completes the volume. 


Each chapter is followed by a bibliography of recent works on the subject treatedé 


Madras City Comfnittee and the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union. The 
International Co-operator’s Day, 4 July 1924. Report of Celebrations. Madras, 


1924. 40 pp. Annas 0-5-0. 


Manuel de politique mutulmane. By an African. Paris, Bossard, 1925. 190 pp. 
7.50 frs. 

This little book summarises the «uthor’s experiences during ten years in a 
Mohamm+:dan country. His aim is to enligh:en th» French Parliament and the 
Freach public in regard to questions relating to Mohammedanism, its tendencies, 
ind the policy which should be adopted in this connection. 


Marie-Cardine, Robert. L’application de la loi de huit heures en France et les 
derniers décrets sur la matiére. Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy 
in the University of Paris. Eu, Imprimerie E. Pouchin-Perré, 1923. 152 pp. 

A study of the application of the eight-hour law in France and recent decrees 


relating to this question. 


Naegeli, 0. Blutkrankheiten und Blutdiagnostik. Lehrbuch der klinischen Haima- 
tologie. Fourth edition. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1923. x1 + 587 pp., 25 coloured 
plates. 31 gold marks. 

The fourth edition of this work on diseases of the blood, well-known to special- 
ists on the subject, contains important modifications and additions. In particular 
may be mentioned the twenty-five coloured plates illustrating blood pathoiogy. 
After detailing the technique of blood testing, the author deals with red globules, 
white globules, and marrow, and analyses symptoms peculiar to various diseases. 
A study of poisoning and poisons affecting the blood and of the diseases of internal 
secretory organs completes the volume. Each chapter is followed by a copious 
bibliography. An index facilitates reference. 


National Council of Labour Colleges. History, Report, and Directory, 1024. 
Edinburgh, 1924. 23 pp. 3d. 
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Neurath, Otto. O¢esterreichs Kleingdritner- und Siedlerorganisation. Vienna, 
Kommissionsverlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1923. 53 pp. 

The pamphlet gives an account of the activities of the Austrian Association for 
Settlement and Allotment Holding (Oesterreichischer Verband fir Siedlungs- 
und Kleingartenwesen) from its foundation. This remarkable movement has 
united cultivation of the soil and the building of houses, has caused manual work- 
ers and civil servants to make common cause, and has noticeably contributed 
to abolishing the disastrous enmity of country versus town in Austria. Part of 
the success is due to energetic organisation, as witness — to take a single illus- 
tration — the large number of lectures given to assist allotment holders in the 
course of a single half year (537 between January and June 1923). The organisers 
lay stress on the systematic planning of areas for allotment purposes in place of 
tne sporadic taking up of land. 


Norges Kooperative Landsforening. The Co-operative Movement in Norway 
Christiania, The National Norwegian Co-operative Society’s Publishing House. 


1924. 16 pp. 


Normand, Gilles. Les Sociétés de crédit et banques a succursales en France. 
Etude historique, critique el monographique. Paris, Librairie académique, Perrin et 
Cie, 1924. xv + 209 pp. 

A study on credit societies and banking in France. 


Osterreiehische Gewerkschaftskommission. Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1923. Sozial- 
und wirtschaftsstalistischer Rackblick Ober die Arbeitsverhdlinisse im Jahre 1923. 
By Eduard Starx. Vienna, 1924. 47 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Austrian General Federation of Trade Unions for 
1923. 


Parisius, Ludolf and Criiger, Dr. Hans. Das Reichsgesetz betreffend die Erwerbs- 
und Wirtschaftsgenossenschajten. Kommentar zum praktischen Gebrauch fir Juristen 
und Genussenschaften. New edition revised by Dr. Adolf CrEcexius. Berlin and Leip 
zig, de Gruyter und Co., 1924. xv + 783 pp. 25 gotd marks. 

Commentary on German legislation relating to co-operative societies designed 
for the use of jurists and producers’ and distributive co-operative societies. 


Pellervo Society. A Quarter of a Century of Co-operation in Finland. Published 
for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pellervo Society, 2 October 1924. Hel- 


singfors, 1924. 45 pp. 


—— Yhteiselta taipaleelta. Helsingfors, Pellervo-Seura, 1924. 303 pp. 

Published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Finnish co- 
operative movement by the Pellervo Society which initiated the movement, this 
volume contains a number of short articles by well-known authorities on co- 
operation. It reviews various aspects of the movement and describes its progress, 
which constitutes one of the most striking features of the economic development 
of Finland. 


Plantagenet, Edouard E. Le probléme douanier et le systéme de la protection 
directe. Problémes de paix. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1924. 160 pp. 9 frs. 


“ Capitalism ”’, the author states, “‘ by political pressure exercised by the par- 
ties devoted to its interests, by the propaganda of demagogues in its pay, and by 
the complicity of servile governments, maintains its prerogatives and perpetuates 
its domination through protection.”’ This sentence is sufficient to show that the 
work is a vigorous plea in favour of free trade. The author’s thesis may be sum- 
marised in this threefold formula : ‘“ Economic stability is essential to peace. 
.. +» Economic liberty is the essential liberty, greater than any other liberty.... The 
right to restrict economic liberty should belong only to the League of Nations. ”’ 


Profit, M. La coopération & I’école primaire. Contribution a Vidée de Uécole 
d’aprés-guerre. Preface by Paul Lapire. New and enlarged edition. Paris, 
Librairie Delegrave, 1924. 126 pp. 


10 
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Revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Profit’s book on “ scholastic co-operation ’’. 
or the application of a co-operative scheme in primary schools for the purchase 
of books and other equipment demanded by modern educational methods. 


Raiffeisen, F. W. Die Dariehnskassenvereine. 6. Auflage. unveranderter Abdruck 
der 5. Auflage von 1887, mit einem Geleitwort von Pfarrer MEYENSCHEIN. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Generalverband der deutschen Raiffeisengenossenschaften E. V. 
Berlin, Druck und Verlag der deutschen Raiffeisenbank. xx1v + 267 pp. 4.75 gold 
marks. 


This volume is a faithful reproduction of the fifth edition, published in 1887, 
of the only work written by Raiffeisen, giving even the original spelling (now out 
of date). It is not only a tribute from the General Union of German Raiffeisen 
Co-operative Societies to the memory of Raiffeisen, it supplies a need felt even 
before the war ; for his book, long difficult to procure, contains a detailed exposi- 
tion of the principles and methods applied in Germany and in other countries to 
raise the standard of rural communities and to combat the evil of usury among 
the working classes in urban .districts. 


Ramhorst, Dr. Friedrich. Die Enststehung der Deutschen Renienbank. “Ver- 
éffentlichungen des Reichsverbandes der Deutschen Industrie, No. 20. Berlin, 
1924. 52 pp. 


Historical study on the constitution of the German Rentenbank, published by 
the Federation of German Industries. 


Rappoport, Dr. Angelo S. Dictionary of Socialism. l.ondon, ‘T. Fisher Unwin. 
1924. x -+- 271 pp. 


** Je ne propose rien, je ne suppose méme rien, j’expose.”” With these words 
the author begins his preface. He continues : ‘“‘ The present volume has been 
compiled in a spirit of perfect impartiality. Its purpose is to acquaint the reader 
with the theories and history of Socialism. It is, therefore, not a work written 
for the purpose of propaganda, either in favour of Socialism or against it, but an 
impartial Introduction to a vast subject of topical interest. If I am asked whether 
I am a Socialist myself, ] cannot but frankly reply : I do not know. It depends 
upon what one understands by Socialism. ”’ 

In addition to the short preface, in which Dr. Rappoport outlines his views 
on the social problem, the dictionary of Socialism comprises three parts. The 
first is devoted to definitions, terms, theories, history of Socialism, parties and pro- 
grammes. The second contains short biographies of some prominent socialists. 
The third gives a selection of works on Socialism. An index is included. 


Reeves, William Pember. State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. 
2 vols. New edition. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1923. x1 -+- 391 and 
vi + 367 pp. 2 maps. 


First published in 1902, this well-known work is an objective account of the 
more interesting experiments in law and administration in Australia and New 
Zealand between 1881 and 1902, i.e. from the date of the Anti-Chinese Acts to 
that of the adoption of women’s franchise by the Commonwealth. The first volume 
contains a general description of Australasia and New Zealand, their resources, 
distribution of population and education, a short political history for the period 
covered, and an important chapter on the land question. The second volume is 
devoted to labour and social questions : labour legislation, industrial arbitration. 
the unemployed and state employment, o)d age pensions, liquor laws, and, finally, 
the exclusions of aliens and undesirables. Altogether this work provides a valu 
able record of reforms and changes of special interest to the student of colonia! 
social experiments. 


Regularisation of Industzy (The}. Papers read by J. R. BELLeRBY, M.A., Pro- 
fessor A. L. Bow.rey, H. D. HENDERSON, M.A., Professor J. H. Jonrs, Sydney W. 
PascaL1, and D. H. Robertson, M.A. Cambridge Conference, 4-7 July 1924. Chris 
tian Order of Industry Series, No. 5. York, National Movement towards a 
Christian Order of Industry and Commerce, 1924. 71 pp. 
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Rivers, W. H. R. Social Organisation. Edited by W. J. Perry, M.A. London, 
K<egan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. ; New York, Alfred A. Knopf; 1924. x 4+ 
226 pp. 

The material for this book, based on the manuscript prepared by Dr. Rivers 
iz 1920 and used by him in two courses of lectures in Cambridge in 1921 and 1922, 
was revised after his death by Mr. Perry, on whom devolved the work of giving 
to the various chapters coherence and consistency. The work deals with the 
foundations of society and forms part of a series, ‘“‘ The History of Civilisation ’’, 
designed to form a complete library of social evolution. The work deals pri- 
marily with social groupings, and examines the nature and varieties of the family 
and the clan, their functions and institutions, including marriage, property, fra- 
ternities and secret societies, occupational forms of social grouping, and, lastly, 
government. Throughout the book special importance is given to the study of 
social organisation in savage societies, particularly in Melanesia. The appen- 
dices include an article written in 1907 by Dr. Rivers “ On the Origin of the Clas- 
sificatory System of Relationships ’’, and an outline of the social organisation of 
Australian tribes. In Appendix Ili Mr. Perry makes clear his own attitude to 
what is known as “ dual organisation ’’. The volume includes a bibliography. 


Robinson, James Harvey. The Humanizing of Knowledge. The Workers’ Book- 
shelf, Vol. III. New York, George H. Doran Company, 1924. ix -++ 119 pp. 

There is a growing interest among scientifically minded persons in the pro- 
hiem of effectively disseminating scientific knowledge, the author states, and a 
conviction that efforts in this matter have hitherto proved disappointing. He 
sets out in this booklet certain fundamental conclusions which have emerged for 
him after many years of teaching and many hours of conference with those able 
and disposed to discuss the matter. 


Rowntree, B. Seebohm. The Unemployment Problem. Some practical steps 
fowards its solution. Reprinted from The Times. Christian Order of Industry 
Series, No. 2. York, National Movement towards a Christian Order of Industry 
and Commerce. 23 pp. 


Sangiokumiai Chuokai. The Development of Co-operative Movement in Japan. 
Tokyo, 1924. 23 + 29 pp. 

This pamphlet, published by the Central Union of Co-operative Societies in 
Japan, contains in the appendices a translation in English of the Japanese law 
on co-operative societies of 6 March 1900 and amendments. 


Science and Labour. Being the Principal Addresses at the Conference on Science 
and Labour held in London 30 and 31 May 1924. Edited by Thomas Lloyd Hum- 
BERSTONE, with a preface by the Rt. Hon. Lord Askwirn, K.C.B., K.C. 
London, Ernest Benn, 1924. 119 pp. 

The Conference on Science and Labour, held at the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion in May 1924, was initiated by the British Science Guild, the arrangements 
being carried out in co-operation with the National Joint Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour Party by means of a committee composed of 
representatives of both bodies. Its object was to consider the lines upon which 
science could be directed and applied more widely and effectively to increase human 
health, happiness, and efficiency, to reduce human toil, and to develop human 
personality. The addresses given at the Conference covered the following sub- 
jects : the place of science in government, scientific research in relation to industry, 
co-operation of science and labour in production, science and the human factor, 
and science in educational organisation. 


Socialni ustav Ceschoslovenské republiky. Extrail des molijs du projet de loi sur 
les assurances maladie, invalidité et vieillesse des salariés. Publications of the Cze- 
choslovak Social Institute, No. 13. Prague, 1924. 64 pp. 

This pamphlet, published in French, contains two articles by Dr. Jan Gallas 


and Mr. E. Schoenbaum on Czechoslovak legislation relating to sickness, in- 
validity and old age insurance, and on social insurance in general. 


-—~— Mezinarodni sjezd socialni politiky (Referaraty a personalie). Publica- 
lions of the Czechoslovak Social Institute, No. 12 and supplement. Prague, Socialni 
ustav, 1924. 154 and 57 pp. 
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These publications give, in Czech, the speeches delivered at the International 
Congress of Social Policy, and the provisional list of persons taking part in the 
Congress. 


—— Social Policy in the Czechoslovak Republic. Edited by the Social Institute 
of the Czechoslovak Republic for the International Congress on Social Policy in 
Prague. Prague, “ Orbis ”’ Publishing Co., 1924. 260 pp. Also published in 
Czech, French, and German. 

This book, published on the occasion of the International Congress on Social 
Policy held at Prague in October 1924, contains twelve studies on various aspects 
of the social policy of Czechoslovakia in genera] : “* The progress and tendencies 
of Czechoslovak social policy ”, by Dr. Joseph Gruber; ‘ Eight hours’ working 
day ”, by Dr. Eugen Stern; ‘ Workers’ leisure time’, by Dr. Vl. Prochazka ; 
** Factory councils and committees ”’, by Joseph Beranek; ‘“‘ Unemployment in 
Czechoslovakia ’’, by Dr. Jar. Janko; ‘‘ Unemployment of brain workers ”, by 
Dr. B. Mathesius ; “* Emigration from Czechoslovakia ”’, by Dr. A. Bohac ; “ Sccial 
insurance ’’, by Dr. L. Winter; ‘‘ Czechoslovak land reform ”’, by Dr. E. Vond- 
ruska; ‘‘ Czechoslovakia and the International Organisation of Labour”, by 
Dr. E. Stern; ‘ Employees’ unions ”’, by J. Bily; ‘ The Social Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Republic ”, by Aug. Zalud. There is also a bibliography. 


Thorsen, Th. G. Arbeidskonferansen i Genéve 1924. Saertryk av Sociale Med- 
delelser Nr. 7-9 for 1924. Christiania, 1924. 42 pp. 

A report on the work and the results achieved by the Sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, written for the journal of the Norwegian Ministry of 
Social Affairs by the Secretary General of that Ministry, who is also a deputy mem- 
ber of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. The report includes 
a full account of the Director’s Report and the discussions which followed, also trans- 
lations in Norwegian of the various resolutions of the Conference, and the Nor 
wegian answers to the questionnaire. 

Totomianz, V. The Place of Co-operation among other Social Movements. Man- 
chester, The Co-operative Union, 1923. 48 pp. 6d. 

Traub, Dr. Miehael. Jadische Wanderungen. Berlin, Jiidischer Verlag, 1922. 
115 pp. 

The object of this book is to examine the question of Jewish emigration up 
to the outbreak of the war in the principal countries from which Jews emigrate 
(Russia, Galicia, Rumania) and those to which they proceed (Great Britain, United 
States, Canada, Argentina). 

Troisiéme Congrés de la Ligue nationale des Travailleurs chrétiens de Belgique. 
Bruzelles, 18-19 octobre 1924. Programme. Rapports. Brussels, 1924. 142 pp. 

Third Congress of the Belgian National League of Christian Workers held at 
Brussels, 18-19 October 1924. 


Uniunea Generala a Industriasilor din Romania. A 6-a Sesiune ordinara a 
Conferintei Internationale a Muncei, Geneva, 16 lunie-5 lulie 1924. Rapportul Ingin. 
Cc. R. Mircea, Directorul General al U.G.I.R. asupra Lucrarilor Conferintei. Bucha- 
rest, 1924. 100 pp. 

Report on the Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva 16 June-5 July 1924, published by the Roumanian General Union of 
Industrial Employers. 


Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Timeher und Weisshinder Deutseh- 
lands. Jahrbuch 1923. Hamburg, Verlag von O. Streine, 1924. 82 pp. 

Year book of the German Painters’ Union for 1923. 

Verband sehweizeriseher Braunviehzueht-Genossensehaften. Bericht dber das 
XX VII. Geschaftsjahr 1923. Reprint from Landwirtschaftlichen Jahrbuch der 
Schweiz 1924. Berne, 1924. 38 pp. 

Annual report of the Swiss Cattle-Breeding Co-operative Society for 1923. 

Vingl-cing ans d’activité de la Société centrale de crédit mutuel de Hongrie, 1898- 
1923. Budapest, “‘ Patria ” (Société anonyme d’imprimerie), 1923. 37 pp. 

A review of the activities of the Hungarian Central Mutual Credit Society for 
the period 1898-1923. 
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Weinberger, Eugéne. L’ économie sociale de W. Rathenau. ‘Thesis for the Degree 
of Doctor of Political Economy in the University of Paris. Paris, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1924. 303 pp. 

The author has sought to reconstruct from the writings of W. Rathenau the 
economic and social theses maintained by this German employer and statesman, 
whose works, he contends, ‘“‘ show, in turn, merciléss and sarcastic criticism of the 
present social order, and understanding of weaknesses, excuse, and the enlightened 
philosophy of hope’’. While recognising the seductive quality of his style and 
the brilliancy of his metaphors, the author points out that “ beneath perfect form 
the idea sometimes remains veiled, and, in the half light, we are not always able 
to discern his full meaning.’ A bibliography of Rathenau’s works and of a few 
books on Rathenau complete the volume. 


Whitney, Albert W. The Inner Meaning of the Safety Movement particulariy 
in relation to the Problem of Education. Reprint from a paper read at the Twelfth 
Annual Congress of the National Safety Council, Buffalo, 1 October 1923. 12 pp. 


Witti, Hanns. Die genossenschajllichen Spareinlagen. Prague, Verband deut- 
scher Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften. 23 pp. 
A pamphlet on co-operative savings institutions. 


Young, E. Hilton and N. E. The System of National Finance. \.ondon, John 
Murray, 1924. x1 + 319 pp. 

This is the second edition of a book first issued in 1915, now shortened, revised 
and brought up to date. Its object, as stated in the preface, is “‘ to be a primer of 
the system on which the financial business of the (British) nation is conducted at 
the present time. It is intended as a first aid to those who need to understand 
something about the manner in which the nation gets and spends its revenue, bor- 
rows money and keeps its accounts. "’ It achieves this aim at not too great a length 
and with admirable lucidity. 


Zolla, Daniel. Huit heures et chemins de fer. Keprint from La Revue de France, 
15 October 1924. 28 pp. 


An article on the eight-hour day for railwaymen in France. 


Zprava o cinnosti odboru pro vybudovani poraden pro volbu povolani za rok 1925. 
Library of the Central Association of Vocational Guidance Bureaux, No. 3. Prague, 
Ustredni poraden pro volbu povolani, 1924. 44 pp. 

Report on the activities of the vocational guidance bureaux in Czechoslovakia 
during 1923, with a brief exposition of the questions dealt,with by them. Accord- 
ing to the report there were seven bureaux in full activity at the end of the year 
and eleven in course of organisation. 
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Page, Thomas Walker. Making the Tariff in the United States. Publications 
of the Institute of Economics, Investigations in International Commercial Policies. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1924. x -+ 281 pp. 


Pallet, A. Le travail industriel du bois. Les scies circulaires a bois. Traité pra- 
tique d’affutage, écrasage et tension. Bibliothéque de )’Usine. Paris, Editions de 
“ L’Usine ”, Journal de l’industrie et de la métallurgie frangaises. 98 pp. 


Selected Articles on the Compulsory Arbitration and Compulsory Investigation 
of Industrial Disputes. Compiled by Lamar T. BEMAN, A.M., L1.B. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. First published in 1911. Debaters’ handbook series. New 
York, The H. H. Wilson Company, 1920. .Lxx1 -+ 303 pp. 


Valois, George. La révolution nationale. Edition originale. Les Cahiers de la 
Victoire, No. 1. Paris, Nouvelle Librarie nationale, 1924. 192 pp. 7.50 frs. 
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ERRATA 


Vol. X, No 4, Oct. 1924 : Wage Regulation in Australia and 
New Zealand. 


P. 627 : under the heading “ New Zealand ”’, the last line of the para- 
graph entitled Duties should read : A case may be stated by the judge for 
the opinion of the Court of Appeal. 


P. 269, line 13 : delete the words : ~ on each side ’’. 
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